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bring no claim to eloquence. Let me 

plead in the simple language of the 

heart for principles of equity and 
mercy. Let me lead you to feel with the 
great, generous soul of laboring humanity. 
Let me appeal to you with the universal 
sentiment of love that has broken the 
fetters of national prejudice and is binding 
men together in a great international move- 
meut. Let me enthuse you with an ideal as 
vast as humanity itself, an ideal that means 
an object to be labored for, an altruism to 
be taught, a cause to be supported by the 
best of life’s energy and talent, an ideal 
that voives the philanthropy of all earth's 
noblest men and follows in the pathway ot 
her divine teacher. 

I approach you in behalf of the hand 
that has stricken off the shackles of ignor- 
ance and misery from the weary limbs of 
labor. Of the hand that has reached down 
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and drawn the little child from the cruel 
jaws and polluting touch of that inhuman 
monster, the child-labor factory. Of the 
hand that is overthrowing wickedness 
in the high places of municipal and national 
government today. Of the hand that re- 
veals to us in every sphere of ‘life the 
accompanying touch of a divine purpose, 
the benevolent workings of the unseen 
God. 

The labor union is peculiar to the present 
age. There has been evolved in our time an 
institution to supply the industrial needs 
peculiar to our civilization Turn back the 
pages of history, if you will, to the record 
of thenatalhourof the laborunion. But little 
more than a lifetime ago we were entering 
upon a new and untried adjustment of 
society. We were revolutionizing the rela- 
tions of labor. The workingman’s environ- 
ment, his equipment, his very service to 
society, all these were being altered. 
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Instead of the household loom came textile 
mills. Instead of the shop of the village 
blacksmith there loomed the huge iron 
foundry. Instead of the forestman’s axe 
there appeared great pits leading down to 
beds of coal. And instead of the rude 
wagon and country road great arteries of 
steel bore to the utmost ends of earth the 
output from centers of production. Mar- 
velous results followed. The productive 
efficiency of a thousand men in the factory 
exceeded that of 10,000 outside. Every- 
where the individual laborer was forced to 
seek employment under the composite 
system. To compete by individual produc- 
tion was impossible. 

But woe tothe laborer! In former times, 
when the output of his labor had been less, 
it had secured for him a livelihood and he 
had been the owner of his tools. Distributed 
through the community, he and his fellows 
had plied their trades with a glimpse of 
sunshine and perchance the luxury of a 
garden. Moreover, the workman had been 
able to look forward to the time when, by 
care and industry, there would be laid by a 
competency for the declining strength of 
older years. Now all was changed. He 


could not own the ponderous machines of 
the new system. He was not able to be a 
possessor of the vast bulk of their products. 
Huddled with thousands of his fellows in 
wretched tenements, he begged for the 


leave to labor. The stern menace of dire 
necessity blanched him with an awful 
horror. The wail of starving babes drove 
father to bid against father for a pittance 
all too scant. The mother left her home to 
find employment and ward off the impend- 
ing death from hunger. Frail bodies of 
stunted children were pressed into service 
to augment the dwindling wage. If humane 
souls asked ‘‘why the awful competition?’’ 
they were rebuffed by the vile and brutal 
theory of over-production of labor. Still the 
horrors grew and thickened. In the dust of 
the great roaring factory, the pitiful cry 
and little, pale faces of children marked the 
blighting of life before its bloom. Day by 
day the helpless laborers passed from their 
sleepless toil to an early but kindlier 
fate. 

Have you ever thrilled with horror at 
the torrents of blood let loose in the French 
revolution? There is more of human misery 
and death crowded within six months of 
unregulated factory life than in twenty 
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revolutions. The sufferings of labor baffle 
human description. The helpless soon suc- 
cumbed; homes were left desolate; the 
future of the workingmen seemed hopeless, 
The wage of every laboring man was 
brought down to the level of that accepted 
by the most needy of his fellows. The 
wages for the best labor, under such inhu- 
man conditions, sank rapidly to the level of 
the worst. Years of hunger and ceaseless 
toil palsied the arm of the skillful artisan 
and dulled the brain of the mechanical 
genius. To the workman the continuance 
of such a social order meant the extinction 
of his higher self, a uniformity of depres- 
sion, the blankness of despair. 

In those days it was that the hidden germ 
of a new institution began to grow. There 
was the birth of the trade union. Out of 
the ghastliness of an anarchy that was de- 
stroying the workman soul, mind, and 
body, the labor union brought order’ 
intelligence, prosperity, christian brother- 
hood. It has lifted the workman for the 
first time in history to a place as one of the 
leading constructive and reformative factors 
in the upbuilding of civilization. Bitterly 
persecuted by its foes, and marking each 
new victory by the blood of its martyrs, it 
has pressed steadily onward. 

Conscious of its divinely appointed mis- 
sion it has borne tidings of joy and hope to 
the lowliest workmen of earth’s furthest 
bounds. The down-trodden Neapolitan and 
the poor serf of Russia shout for joy. Mar- 
velous and triumphant power! By it the 
chains of slavery to ceaseless, sleepless toil 
have been stricken away. By it the eyes of 
little children have been opened to the light 
of the school room. By it the bruised and 
broken spirit of labor is revived in glad 
freedom. By it is seen the hope of the prog- 
ress of all peoples upward to that day when 
every law shall be the golden rule. 

The trade union has few apologists, and 
needs none. Its enemies are the common 
enemies of progress and justice and hu- 
manity. We love it for the sentiments re- 
cordéd in the speech and action of its foes. 
We love the labor movement for its attitude 
of protest when its assailants cry, ‘‘the 
function of the state is not to act as an ex- 
emplar in ethics or philanthropy;’’ when 
they cry, ‘‘away with law and order;’ 
when they skulk in the guise of officers 
to violate the constitution of their state and 
every vestige of the rights of American 
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citizens; when they soil with foul fingers the 
ballot of a free people. 

We esteem it for the works that it has 
done, for the achievements it shall yet 
encompass. We love it as the promoter of 
peace, as the guardian of the public health, 
as the maintainor of the sanctity of human 
life, as the eliminator of civic corruption, 
as the protector of the home, as the up- 
builder of the human race. 

Statistics show that as the outcome of 
labor organization 75 per cent of all the in- 
dustrial disputes of Great Britain are today 
settled by arbitration. Strikes are common 
to every people and time. Moses led out the 
brickmakers of Egypt and hosts have fol- 
lowed his example. But it has remained for 
the trade union to make possible the settle- 
ment of all differences with fairness and yet 
by peaceable measures. Thoroughness in 
the organization of labor unions means a 
corresponding decrease in industrial war- 
fare. It means in the utmost consummation, 
an universal peace. 

We boast of the sanitary precautions of 
our age. We point with pride to the 
lengthening span of human life. We rejoice 
to observe those baneful plagues that once 
swept from center to circumference of civili- 
zation fast losing their power. The 
attainment has been direct. Statistics show 
that great epidemics have always developed 
their fatal virulenceincrowded settlementsof 
squalid poverty; that from the world’ssweat- 
shops, where helpless laborers wear out 
their wretched lives in anguish, comes the 
deadliest infection of disease. Of the sweat- 
shop the labor union is earth’s bitterest foe. 


With the sword and spirit of Nemesis it has 
entered a world where all industry was a 
sweatshop, and today its victorious arm 
hunts to their death the last relics of that 
brutalism in the crush of the crowded cities. 

What shall I say to you more? The stal- 
wart heroes of labor union have met and van- 
quished a vandal horde of more dread foes 
than ever Roman legions saw. With their 
union shop and their label they press 
forward in power and conquer new evils 
with every passing year. It is organized | 
labor which makes child labor laws effect- 
ive. It isthe unions who have demanded and 
compelled the introduction of safety appli- 
ances on our railways and in ourshops. It is 
they who demand and are winning shorter 
hours of labor for the men upon whose steady 
nerves depend the lives of tens of thousands. 
It is they who have won for the city of Chi- 
cago alone more than a half million dol- 
lars a year in taxes that were formerly 
evaded. It is they who build cities without 
slums, who maintain sobriety without coer- 
cion, who overthrow despotism without 
war. In persistent, heroic, self-sacrificing 
struggles for the welfare of humanity; in 
clean, temperate, orderly civic and individ- 
ual life; in fearless, faultless, democratic 
education of the masses; in ardent, efficient, 
ethical maintenance of eternal truth, the 
labor union has shown itself the greatest 
moral force of the present age. All of you 
who love the genuine, liberal, American 
spirit of our republic, the sense of common 
interests and of individual rights as men, to 
you I bear the thrilling watchword: Lador, 
unite / 
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By HENRY COHEN, 


HE ‘Trade-Mark Act of Congress, 
which was approved on February 
20, 1905,is very limited in its scope, 
and it is doubtful if it will afford 

any protection to labels of trades unions. 
Under the old common law trade-marks 
and labels were not recognized. It is only 
about one hundred years since the first de- 
cisions were rendered which gave the man- 


ufacturers of an article an exclusive right 
to a trade-mark affixed to it. After that 
right became secure, a long line of decisions 
followed, always tending to more clearly 
define the property rights of the trade-mark 
owner. Beginning with 1887 a new ques- 
tion was injected—could a person not the 
owner or manufacturer of the goods have 
such a right in them that he could affix a 
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label and yet be protected in its use? The 
question was differently answered by the 
courts of the several states. A number of 
cases were brought before the courts. The 
Cigarmakers’ International Union seems to 
have been not only the pioneer, but for the 
longest time the only one making the fight, 
and with the following results: 

In May, 1887, a suit was brought in the 
New York Supreme Court (Bloete vs. Si- 
mon, 19 Abb. N. C. 88) by members of the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union to enjoin 
the fraudulent use of their label. The court 
granted the injunction. Thus it will be 
seen that the very first attempt on the part 
of workmen to get that protection was 
granted, whereas the manufacturers of a 
century and a half ago had a long fight be- 
fore they could induce the courts to recog- 
nize their right to a trade-mark. 

In a similar case in Minnesota several 
months later the court was equally divided. 
In March, 1889, this same court, by a vote 
of three to two, decided against the cigar- 
makers. On January 3, 1888, in another 
New York case, the court decided for the 
cigarmakers. 

Then came a New Jersey case deciding 
against them; a year later another New 
York case was won by labor. In June, 1890, 
a Massachusetts case was decided against 
the cigarmakers, which was followed in 
1891 by one in Pennsylvania which held 
the same. 

Here in eight cases four were decided 
against labor, three for it, and on one the 
court was equally divided, letting stand the 
lower court’s ruling which had been favor- 
able to labor, thus making a contest of four 
years’ duration an even one as to results. 

These were all in the state courts. On 
September 2, 1889, the case of Carson v. 
Ury (39 Federal Reporter, 777), was de- 
cided by Judge Thayer, of the U. S. Court 
at St. Louis. A bill in equity was filed by 
a member of the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union, who was also a manufacturer and 
seller of cigars, to restrain a party who was 
printing and selling counterfeit union 
labels. The court held that the complainant 
was entitled to the relief asked for on the 
ground that he was a manufacturer and 
seller and therefore had such a property 
right as the court would protect. The court 
also intimated that a member of the union 
working for wages could not get the relief 
prayed for in this case. 
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About this time the unions realized that 
laws specifically protecting their labels v cre 
necessary and such were introduced in most 
of the state legislatures and passed. These 
laws with a few exceptions not only gave 
the right of action for damages, and in- 
junction for threatened infringements, 
which the owners of trade marks enjoyed, 
but also affixed a criminal penalty. In the 
latter feature lies their greatest value to the 
unions. Ifthe unions only had the civil 
remedies it would mean that with each in- 
fringement they would have to put up the 
costs, and if an injunction was asked for a 
bond would have to be added. Counsel would 
have to be employed, and the defendants 
could often count on wearing out the 
union because of the great expense and loss 
of time involved. 

With a criminal case it is different. No 
costs or bonds are necessary, and the public 
prosecutor tries the case for the union com- 
plaining. The defendant realizes that he is 
not encountering a poor opponent who can 
be worn out. 

In some places these criminal provisions 
of the law have been so frequently and 
effectively invoked that label infringements 
have ceased entirely. The present act of 
Congress has no criminal penalty. The idea 
of abandoning the remedies given by the 
various states in favor of one granted by 
Congress must, therefore, be very carefully 
considered in all its bearings. 

Congress can not make a law regulating 
trade-marks used entirely within the limits 
of a state. This was decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
trade-mark cases in 1879 (100 U. S. Re- 
ports, 82). 

When we remember that Congress can 
do nothing except what the constitution 
permits it to do, it means that any measure 
passed by it relating to trade-marks must 
come under some clause in the Constitution 
which authorizes such legislation. It is 
claimed that Congress can legislate in the 
matter of trade-marks if such-laws are |im- 
ited to ‘‘commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several states, and with the 
Indian tribes,’’ although the United States 
courts have never specifically decided this 
point. There is, therefore, still some doubt 
whether the act of February 20, 1905, will 
be upheld, even as applied to the trade- 
marks of manufacturers. Even if so up- 
held, it may be so construed as to exclude 
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nnion labels, if the reasoning of Judge 
Thayer, as quoted above, is followed, or if 
the following extracts from sections 5 and 
10 of the act are strictly construed: 


Section 5. That no mark by which the goods 
of the owner of the mark may be distinguished 
from other goods of the same class shall be refused 
registration as a trade-mark on account of the 
nature of such mark. 


This seems to indicate that Congress had 
in mind a mark belonging exclusively to 
the owner of the goods. 

Sec. 10. That every registered trade-mark, and 
every mark for the registration of which applica- 
tion has been made, together with the application 
for registration of the same, shall be assignad/e in 
connection with the good will of the business in 
which the mark is used. 


A union label is not used in connection 
with a business, as that term is used in the 
above section, nor is it ever assignable. 

No attempt should be made by the 
unions to have the act construed until the 
courts have passed on the question whether 
it is valid as regards trade-marks in general. 
If sustained it would then be time enough 
to see if its provisions could be made to 
cover union labels. Should this protection 
of the federal courts be desired, perhaps 
a surer way would be to ask Congress to 
pass an act specifically protecting such 
labels, as the states have done. 

Whether this can be done, considering 
the constitutional limitations on Congress, 
is doubtful, and I am inclined to believe it 
would not be held constitutional. But even 
if upheld, we may well ask of what value 
would it be? 

Being limited to labels affixed to goods 
used in foreign commerce, interstate com- 
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merce, or with the Indian tribes, should a 
counterfeit label be affixed to an article by 
a person in any state. The offense is com- 
plete when this is done and the state courts 
can punish the offender, notwithstanding 
that the article is to be shipped to another 
state or to a foreign country, and the fact 
that an article is so shipped does not pre- 
vent one from bringing it back and using 
it as evidence to convict the offender in the 
state court. Exactly the same thing would 
have to be done if the federal court had 
jurisdiction, because the defendant would 
have to be tried in the federal district in 
which the offense was committed. 

There are other advantages of trying 
such cases in the state courts, especially if 
justices of the peace are given jurisdiction. 
Then the case can be tried in the town in 
which the offense is committed, no matter 
how small. But even if justice courts have 
no jurisdiction the witnesses need not travel 
further than the county seat where the 
court of general jurisdiction sits for the 
trial. The federal court does not usually sit 
in more than two or three cities in the dis- 
trict. For example, in Massachusetts it 
only sits in Boston. A proceeding instituted 
by a union in western Massachusetts would 
necessitate the attendance of all the wit- 
nesses in Boston. Two trips would be neces- 
sary, one for the preliminary examination 
before the United States commissioner and 
at least one for the trial in the United 
States district court, and in nearly every 
state a trip of a hundred miles or more 
would be necessary for some complainants. 

In view of the above considerations it 
would seem that no effort ought to be made 
at this time to invoke federal protection for 
union labels. 
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WORDS OF WARNING. 


By HuGH MCGREGOR. 


Defend me, therefore, common sense, say I, 
From reveries so airy—from the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up. 
—Cowper. 
HE socialists, ever on the alert for 
an opportunity to attack a possible 
weak place in the bulwark of trade 
unionism, in order to plant upon its 
ruins a movement for the realization of 
their vaunted Utopia, have recently issued 
a call for a convention to meet in Chicago, 
June 27, 1905. 

This information is derived from a docu- 
ment addressed ‘‘To the Workers of the 
World,’’ copies of which in several lan- 
guages are being scattered broadcast in 
every industrial center of the country. 
This document is entitled ‘‘A Manifesto,’’ 
and purports to be issued by an organiza- 
tion styled the ‘‘ Industrial Movement of 
America.’’ Its subject-matter mainly con- 
sists of a virulent indictment of the whole 
trade union movement, under nine several 
counts. Let us briefly glance over these 
several charges. 

The first count condemns the trade union 
because ‘‘it is blind to the possibility of 
establishing an industrial democracy, 
wherein there shall be no wage slavery.’’ 

This sounds very nice; but the writer is 
of the opinion that a vast majority of the 
workers would prefer capitalist wage 
slavery to socialist slavery without wages, 
although it is possible that the socialist 
boarding house or barrack would put up a 
superior article of hash and enough of it 
for a man with the regulation socialist’s ap- 
petite. 

The second count charges that the trade 
union ‘‘shatters the ranks of the workers in 
fragments, rendering them helpless and im- 
potent on the industrial battlefield.”’ 

This charge is simply absurd, since the 
trade union originally found the workers 
shattered in the dark valley of despair and 


has led them to the upper heights of unity 
and social progress. 

The third says, ‘‘separation of craft from 
craft renders industrial and financial solid- 
arity impossible.’’ 

This is absolutely untrue, seeing that the 
existence of local unions does not prevent 
the solidarity of each craft in its national 
union, nor does the existence of national 
unions preclude the greater solidarity known 
as the American Federation of Labor. 

The fourth declares that, ‘‘union men 
scab upon union men ’’ 

So far as this count goes, such vile con- 
duct is a rare exception to the rule; never- 
theless, there has been known more than 
one union, a majority of whose members 
were socialists, which would take part in 
a conference of employers and union dele- 
gates,- and when a scale of wages was 
unanimously adopted, deliberately work for 
one-third less wages than the scale agreed 
upon. 

The fifth states that, ‘‘craft jealousy leads 
to the attempt to create trade monopolies.” 

This accusation is certainly very incon- 
sistent coming from men whose darling 
wish is the creaticn of a monopoly greater 
than any the world has ever known. 

The sixth recites that, ‘‘prohibitive initia- 
tion fees are established that force men to 
become scabs against their will.’’ 

Certainly, such men’s wills must be very 
weak; yet the writer has known the pro- 
fession of socialist principles to serve as all 
excuse for the non-payment of even nomi- 
nal initiation fees. 

The seventh accuses trade unions of 
‘‘fostering political ignorance among the 
workers.”’ 

If this is so, it is good that the ‘rade 
union is not made a breeding groun: for 
the raising of petty politicians and such 
boodle hunting as could be named. 

The eighth is almost a repetitio: of 
count five. It declares that trade wions 
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‘‘may be used to assist employers in the 
establishment of monopolies.’’ 

The ninth and final denunciation of the 
trade unions is that they ‘‘ hinder the 
growth of class consciousness.’’ 

This charge, as will be apparent to all, 
is as false as any of the preceding ones, for 
since that time when the workers of this 
country banded together as workers, and 
not as citizens, the trade unions have re- 
mained a standing manifestation of class 
consciousness, and also a denial of the 
possibility of solving social questions by 
political means. 

The manifesto then goes on to state in 
language evidently borrowed from the 
Communist Manifesto of Karl Marx (Lon- 
don, 1847), and vf the statutes of the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association (Lon- 
don, 1864), that ‘‘ previous attempts for 
the betterment of the working class have 
proved abortive because limited in scope 
and disconnected in action.’’ 

Arriving at length at the real gist of the 
manifesto there is found ample confirmation 
of the deplorable fact that this is an open 
declaration of war, as shown in the follow- 
ing passage: 

Universal ,economic evils afflicting the work- 
ing class can be eradicated only bya universal 
working class movement. Such a movement is im- 
possible while separate craft and wage agreements 
are made, and while energies are wasted in fruit- 
less jurisdiction struggles, which serve only to 
further the personal aggrandizement of union 
officials. 


One may forbear to recite the names of 


the 26 signers of this unfortunate manifesto . 


because an organization of this character is 
invariably of greater importance, for good 
or evil, than the persons composing it. It 
is desirable, however, that the trade union 
attitude toward socialism should not be 
misunderstood. 

Careful study of the complex laws gov- 


erning social affairs is a necessity of the 


present age, and action is also necessary to 
remedy the evils which wage workers suffer. 
For the purposes of such study and action 
societies may be found to be of great ad- 
vautage. There are some such societies 
thet are good and praiseworthy and there 
are in them persons who become better by 


contact with the good. Simple minds ex- 


pand in a society more intelligent than that 
in which they have at first lived. Extrem- 


ists become more moderate. There are other 
societies, however, wherein the crowd of 
visionary and violent extremists carry away 
the rest; then the sensible men are dis- 
couraged and lose, little by little, their good 
sense. The moderates gradually lose 
their moderation. The men who joined the 
society with minds clear and penetrating 
give themselves up more and more to the 
use of mere phrases, to shallow declama- 
tion, and end by becoming incapable of dis- 
tinguising the true from the false. They 
let themselves go slowly at first down a 
fearful incline, the motion soon increases, 
until, with ever-growing violence, the 
whole organization is plunged into terrible 
disaster. 

The social democratic societies, whether 
calling themselves the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association, the Socialist Trade 
and Labor Alliance, the American Labor 
Union, or whichever of the various names 
they have from time to time assumed, have 
not escaped the operation of this law. On 
examination of the course which they have 
run in the path of folly and injury to labor, 
it becomes a duty to raise a warning voice 
against the repetition of past errors. 

If space would permit, there could be 
traced the fatal course pursued by the first 
of these social democratic societies, the 
famous International Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation, from its inception in London in 
1864 to its culmination in the brief but 
bloody reign of the commune and its final 
collapse in New York City. 

Only three years elapsed between the first 
convention of the international, that of 
Geneva, and the last, that of Basle; but the 
difference between the ideas which domi- 
nated in the first and those which tri- 
umphed in the last would lead to the sup- 
position that there must have been long 
years to have demoralized to such an extent 
so numerous a membership. 

It would be instructive to trace the course 
of the fiasco, known as the Socialist Trade 
and Labor Alliance, under the leadership 
of the famous union smasher named Daniel 
Loeb, alias De Leon. 

It would also be profitable to glance at the 
brief but disastrous existence of the Amer- 
ican Railway Union, under the leadership 
of Debs, for the reason that that gentleman 
is one of the signers of the ‘‘ manifesto,’’ 
and is, no doubt, destined to become its 
leading spirit. 
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IMPORTANT DECLARATION. 





BY TEXAS STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—IT HANDS “A FEW” TO 
WOULD-BE DESTRUCTIONISTS. 





The Texas State Federation of Labor, in 
eighth convention assembled, in the city of 
Denison, Tex., May 1, 1905, appointed a 
committee and instructed it to write a syn- 
opsis of the convention’s action in reference 
to an attempt on the part of one W. H. 
Leonard, representing the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, who handed in his creden- 
tials with the request that he be granted 
the floor for the purpose of asking aid for 
the miners of Colorado, and to explain the 
industrial labor organization being advo- 
cated by the officers of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners. 

To make certain just what Mr. Leonard 
desired many of the delegates interviewed 
him, and in these interviews he gave a 
synopsis of the address he desired to make. 
His intention was to deliver a denunciation 
of Samuel Gompers and John Mitchell, and 
all well-known labor leaders, and give an 
argument as to why the trade unionists 
should indorse the socialist party and the 
new movement known as “industrial or- 
ganization,’ which was explained to mean 
the amalgamation of all branches of labor 
under one head, changing of all interna- 
tional and national trade union laws, and 
abolishing all executive boards, and, in lieu 
thereof, to have one executive board with 
one set of officers to centrol all branches of 
labor, which the history of the past has proven 
to be absolutely impossible. 

The state convention unanimously voted 
to refuse Mr. Leonard the privilege of the 
floor, taking the position that while there 


may be imperfection in the trade unions, 
such errors are few, and growing less each 
year. The trade unions have a record be- 
hind them for the betterment of mankind 
as has no other movement in the world, 
and that it would be the height of folly to 
indorse any movement that could result in 
nothing less than a division in the ranks of 
organized labor and the formation of dual 
organizations. 

On the proposition of giving financial aid 
to the Western Federation of Miners, the 
Texas State Federation of Labor decided 
that it could not afford to give aid to an or- 
ganization that was endeavoring to destroy 
the American Federation of Labor by the 
formation of dual unions. On the socialist 
question the convention maintained that it 
was a political one, and that trade unions 
are formed for trade and business purposes 
and for no other, and that anything of a 
political nature brought into them would 
have a tendency to bring about discord. As 
to listening to a tirade against Gompers, 
Mitchell, or any other labor leader, the 
convention unanimously decided that it 
had neither the time nor desire, having the 
utmost confidence in Gompers and Mitchell, 
who have stood the test of years and of 
trials as have no other men in the world of 
labor or in any walk of life, having proved 
true to our principles and loyal to their 
constituents at all times. 

Following is the resolution, unanimously 
adopted, covering this question, which was 
discussed by every delegate present: 
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\VHEREAS, The Texas State Federation of Labor 
believes that none of the time of organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
should be devoted to hearing the arguments or 
pleas of representatives of dual organizations or of 
representatives of organizations antagonistic to the 
American Federation of Labor, or that assistance 
should be given to organizations that are attempt- 
ing to form dual organizations to the American 
Federation of Labor; and 

WHEREAS, The Texas State Federation of Labor 
did exclude and refuse to recognize one W. H. 
Leonard, representative of the Western Federation 
of Miners; for the above reasons, be it 

Resolved, That this convention appoint a com- 
mittee of three to compile data covering the ac- 
tions of this convention, and that a copy of the 
same be mailed to the headquarters of every inter- 
national and national body affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and each state and 
central body affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with the recommendation that 
similar action be taken by all organizations when 
occasions of this kind arise. 

The above preambles and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. 

It was the opinion of the convention, 
knowing that similar occasions would arise 
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in other like’ conventions and like bodies, 
that the action of the Texas State Federa- 
tion of Labor, which has more good laws 
to its credit and bad laws defeated than any 
similar organization in the United States, 
would be a precedent that would be wise 
to follow. 

In view of these facts the Texas State 
Federation of Labor, which has always held 
true allegiance to the American Federation 
of Labor, is unalterably opposed to the ac- 
tion of the officers of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, who are endeavoring to form 
a dual organization (for which purpose a 
convention has been called in the city of 
Chicago in the month of June), and who 
are sending emmissaries throughout the 
country with the hope of securing the co- 
operation of disgruntled political schemers, 
thinking thereby to create discord in the 
ranks of organized labor and gain for them- 
selves converts and retard our present 
movement. WALTON PETEET, 

F. N. GRAVEs, 

C. W. WoopMAN, 
Committee. 

Epw. CUNNINGHAM, 
President. 





IOWA STATE FEDERATION CONDEMNS TRADE 
UNION ANTAGONISTS. 


WHEREAS, a few disgruntled office-seek- 
ers and would-be politicians have seen fit to 
criticise the present methods and govern- 
ment of our trade organizations; and 

WHEREAS, those same people have issued 
acall for a convention to be held in the city 
of Chicago on June 27 to form an organiza- 
tion to be a political industrial labor organ- 
ization, the avowed purpose of which is 
the complete annihilation of the present 
tradeunion movement by political methods; 
and 

WHEREAS, the past records of those per- 
sons who have issued the call for the said 
convention are well known as clinging to 
a movement only so long as it suits their 
personal uses, and which have always been 


accomplished at the expense of the present 
grand union movement, which we, in con- 
vention here assembled, do represent; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, that we, in convention assem- 
bled, constituting the thirteenth annual ses- 
sion of the Iowa State Federation of Labor, 
do hereby condemn in unequivocal language 
this attempt to disrupt the union movement 
by the interjection of the political ambition 
of ‘a few men who have been thorns in its 
ranks in years past; and be it further 

Resolved, that we condemn the attempt to 
form such a political industrial organization 
as well as the leaders thereof. 

This was carried unanimously, with the 
exception of one delegate. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


’TIS TREASON, The defensive actions of the rank and file, as well as the 
GENTLEMEN! advocates and defenders of the trade union movement, do 
not seem to commend themselves to the callers of the Chicago convention, 
nor have they commended themselves to the other socialists, who are either 
openly aiding or encouraging the effort to destroy the trade union move- 
ment, while a number of other socialists are hoping against hope that the 
destructive work may be crowned with success. 

Do the convention callers or their friends imagine for a moment that 
the trade unionists will sit idly by and see the great organizations which 
they have builded to protect and promote the workers’ interests, and which 
are the bulwarks of defense and opportunities for progress and advancement— 
see these attacked, maligned, and sought to be divided or destroyed without 
a word of dissent or protest ? 

The workmen have borne burdens and made sacrifices in the face of 
capitalist opposition and governmental tyranny; as well as the ignorants of 
their own class, have accomplished much in overcoming them all, and in 
establishing the splendid position which the trade union movement now 
occupies. This proud and advantageous position was and is essential to the 
interest, welfare, and progress of the working people of our country, and 
they are not likely to meekly surrender it ; no, not even to a combination of 
all the elements that may raise their hands against our movement. 

With the denunciation of persons we have little concern. It may please 
our enemies but can not and will not accomplish the desired purpose, the 
purpose being to try to destroy the movement itself by aiming their shafts 
of villification against its advocates and defenders. But we submit whether 
there is not a peculiar similarity in the language employed by Mr. Parry 
and Mr. Job, of the manufacturers’ association and the so-called citizens’ 
alliancés, to that used by, say, Mr. De Leon, Mr. Haywood, Mr. O’ Neill, Mr. 
Simons, and the other socialists, in theirdenunciation and attack upon the 
character of the best-known trade unionists of America. Asa matter of fact, 
the villification by the worst enemies of the capitalist class, like a contagion, 
has been taken up, not only by the socialists, but has reached that cham- 
pion of freedom (?), Mr. Post, of gripe nuts fame. 

It has always been the policy of labor’s enemies to attack those who 
are supposed to be leaders in the labor movement and, by a hypocritical 
pretense of friendship that it was not the movement itself that was sought 
to be destroyed, to hoodwink the rank and file and lull them into a fancied 
security. Then if, by any possibility, the first was achieved, the second 
has always been easily accomplished. . 
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The official journals of the Western Federation of Miners, the Ameri- 
can Labor Union, the Socialist Review, and all other socialist publications, 
are virulent in their malicious abuse of the active trade unionists, professing 
friendship for the American Federation of Labor, and yet proposing to sup- 
plant it by the call they have issued. 

The American Federation of Labor, since its existence, has never béen 
guilty of a single hostile or indifferent act toward any dona fide labor organ- 
ization of this or any other country, nor has it been indifferent to any effort 
for the protection or the uplifting of the workers, whether of an affiliated 
or unaffiliated organization. It has helped all, and to the fullest limit of its 
abilities and oppportunities. That it did not go further in that assistance 1s 
no fault of its own. It is due entirely to the organizations themselves. 
With the growth and development of the organizations it has been in a bet- 
ter position to render effective services. It has done so under all and every 
circumstance, and will continue so, and better still, as the spirit of unity, 
solidarity and fraternity manifests itself more clearly among all. 

Even the Western Federation of Miners, the officers of which complain 
that the American Federation of Labor has advised its affiliated unions to 
discontinue transmitting further financial assistance, what good ground is 
there for even this complaint? Its former president, Edward Boyce, de- 
clared that the Western Federation of Miners was not a trade union, and 
in an official annual report to one of its conventions declared that that or- 
ganization did not accomplish anything to either protect or defend the 
interests of its members or of the metalliferous miners generally—Mr. 
Boyce, who, against the positive instructions of the convention of that 
organization, severed it from the American Federation of Labor, but to the 
point. 

As a result of the appeal sent throughout the country in behalf of the 
Western Federation of Miners the American Federation of Labor unions 
contributed immense sums of money into the coffers of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners. The appeal for and the contribution of this money was 
to give that organization the opportunity and means to defend before the 
highest courts the constitutional, statutory, and natural rights of the 
miners of Colorado. No accounting of this money has been given nor any 
explanation made, even when officially and courteously asked. We know, 
however, that thousands upon thousands of dollars have been expended by 
that organization (so recently impoverished) for printing and postage, cir- 
culars, charts, and other material of propaganda to try to divide the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor with the hope of destroying it. 

Pray, why should trade unionists silently witness our members and 
unions contributing further funds to be used to the detriment of labor and 
the possible injury of our movement ? 

Surely the officers of the Western Federation of Miners, the callers of 
the convention, and other socialists will not claim that the expenses in- 
curred have been borne by the American Labor Union; for, as a matter of 
fact, nearly all of the organizations formerly attached to it realizing that 
the best interests of labor would be served by joining forces with the gen- 
eral labor movement of the country, left the American Labor Union and 
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became attached to their respective international organizations. This is 
borne out by what is really tantamount to a confession of the fact that the 
American Labor Union was and is upon the point of dissolution, and that, 
as a matter of fact, the call for the Chicago conference was a cunningly de- 
vised scheme for the American Labor Union to go out of existence quietly, 
without publicly proclaiming its own failure. For proof of the absolute 
accuracy of this statement we publish here a verbatim copy of a typewritten 
mimeographed circular, issued by the American Labor Union to its locals. 
Read it carefully; it will repay the reader: 


AMERICAN LABOR UNION, 
Headquarters, Pennsylvania Block, 
Butte, Montana. 

P. O. Box 1067. Telephone 877 M. 


CuHIcaGo, ILL., April 75, 1905. 
To the International, National, and Local Unions 
of the American Labor Union. 

FELLOW WoRKERS: The situation of affairs in our organization are such ‘that the 
executive board, now in session, deems it important that the general membership be 
informed of the same, so that intelligent action can be taken on the matters referred for 
consideration and vote. 

President McDonald resigned as president and has been succeeded by Vice-Presi- 
dent Coates. 

Brother Rees Davis was elected vice-president. 

Secretary-Treasurer Smith resigned and has been succeeded by Brother John 
Riordan, a member of the board. Both Brothers McDonald and Smith have been 
retained as members of the board, and Brother McDonald made general organizer of the 
organization. 

The books, accounts, and conditions of the organization have been carefully audited 
and considered and found correct. Owing to the great expense of the org-nization 
during the past two years, we find the general fund in debt in the amount of about five 
thousand dollars. This, together with the expense of board meeting, sending delegates to 
the Industrial Union convention on June 27, 1905, and other immediate expenses esti- 
mated outside of the usual expenses of the organization, makes a total probable indebt- 
edness in the neighborhood of $8,000. This amount is the figure the board has decided it 
is necessary to raise to clear off all debts and put the organization in a position to go into 
the new movement clear of any obligation. Then, too, the Hope lumbermen’s strike is 
fast depleting our strike defense fund, and some money will be necessary to carry wage 
controversies to a successful issue. 

Our organization is in a good, fighting, healthy condition; and it will be easy to 
raise the amount of money fixed above without a heavy burden upon any member, by 
every member realizing the true condition of affairs and through his patriotism to the 
organization and its grand work, by promptly pay ing his, or her, small portion of this 
sum. 

To this end the board has levied an assessment of 25 cents per member per month, 
beginning with the month of May, and continuing monthly until the desired amount is 
raised; and this is official notice to the unions of the levying of such assessment. If all 
unions respond promptly, the indebtedness can be paid during the month of May; if 
not, then easily during June; so the assessments will not extend over two months. 

Our unions have voted to go into the new industrial union movement which con- 
vention hus been called to meet at Chicago on June 27, and to send 10 delegates to such 
convention. Owing to the large expense of sending these delegates, the board will 
recommend that if the returns from the assessment herewith levied are sufficient that the 
10 delegates be sent to the convention. But :f not, that only the five delegates receiving 
the highest number of votes shall be sent and the other five be alternates, according to 
the number of votes received by each. We trust that the entire 10 delegates can be sent. 
But we wish affairs to be known before the delegates are elected, so that there will 
be no misunderstanding if only the five delegates receiving the highest number of votes 
are furnished funds from general headquarters to attend the industrial convention. 
Notification for nominations and ballots for election of these delegates will be sent you 
as speedily as possible. 

The closeness of the Industrial Union convention and the fact that our membership 
have voted to go into it, and the further fact that if such new movement is successfully 
launched the American Labor Union will become an integral part of it, leaves us in such 
condition that the board deems it advisable that the question of postponing the biennial 
convention of the American Labor Union (which would be held this year on June 13), 
until after the Industrial Union convention is held and its results known, and be sub- 
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mitted to the general membership for referendum vote. In the meantime nominations 
for general officers, call for convention, and election of delegates to the American Labor 
Union convention will be postponed. 
Fraternally yours, 
D. C. Coates, General President. 
REEs Davis, Vice-President. 
JoHN RIORDAN, General Secretary-Treasurer. 
DANIEL MCDONALD. 
M. E. WHITE. 
CLARENCE SMITH. 
J. M. CLEMENTs. 
JOHN W. DALE. 
CHAS. MOVER. 
Gro. ESTES. 
W. F. WALTON. 
F. W. Ort. 

The above circular shows clearly that but for the assistance of the 
convention callers and their socialist friends, the path of the organized 
labor movement would have been clear, with but one general organization 
of the country in existence, and that one the American Federation of 
Labor. 

While recognizing that the American Federation of Labor is an 
organization of human beings, who are not perfect, has itself not reached 
the state of perfection, and that such changes and improvements as may be 
necessary for its further progress and success could be devised and enacted 
in the degree that we all improve. That the American Federation of Labor 
will withstand the assaults of all its enemies and continue to grow and 
prosper and be of practical, tangible benefit to the workers, is as sure as the 
sun rises and sets. 

To all enemies of our movement, and particularly those who lay claim 
to the name of being friends of labor, we call attention to the fact that, 
before the breaking out of the civil war, among those who believed in the 
right of any state to secede from the United States, was General Thomas, 
but when Fort Sumter was fired upon he solemnly declared, ‘‘ This is trea- 
son, gentlemen; it is treason,’’ and so say we, that though there was 
nothing but the kindliest feeling for organizations, though unaffiliated to 
the American Federation of Labor, always hoping and working to the end 
that time and reason would make the unaffiliated unions converts to 
federation, but— 

WHEN ANY MAN OR SET OF MEN MASK BEHIND THE PRETENSE OF 
FRIENDSHIP FOR LABOR, THEN ATTEMPTS TO UNDERMINE OR TO OPEN FIRE 
UPON THE MOST SUCCESSFUL GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF LABOR THAT THE 
WORLD HAS YET SEEN, THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, WE SAY, 


‘This is treason, gentlemen; it is treason.” 





BAKERS Lose By a vote of five to four the Supreme Court of the United 
AT LAW, BUT States declared unconstitutional the law of the state of 
WIN IN FACT. New York prohibiting the employment of bakers for more 
than 10 hours of any day. This law was the result of a campaign of agita- 
tion and education carried on for many years among the people of New 
York. 

After its enactment the law was put to the test of the various courts of 





— 
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the state of New York, reaching its Court of Appeals, a court which, 
among all constitutional lawyers, has been regarded as second to none in the 
world, not even second to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

We are unwilling to be placed in the position usuaily ascribed to the 
defeated litigant as ‘‘ cussing the court,’’ but surely when so respectable a 
minority as four out-of the nine justices, constituting the United States 
Supreme Court, dissent from the opinion of the majority and declare that 
the decision is untenable, and the most far-reaching of any opinion rendered 
by a court in a hundred years, we may be allowed a layman’s view of the 
situation. 

The dissenting justices cite previous decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, when it said, “ This employment, when too long pursued, 
the legislature has judged to be detrimental to the health of the employes, 
and so long as there are reasonable grounds for believing that this is so, its 
decision upon the subject can not be reviewed by the federal courts.’’ 
Then again, the court has, in another case, decided that, ‘‘ The possession 
and enjoyment of all rights are subject to such reasonable conditions as 
may be deemed by the governing authority of the community essential to 
the safety, health, peace, good order, and morals of the community.’’ In 
this declaration both the majority and the minority of the court agree; but 
the majority opinion declares that, ‘‘ The law must be upheld, if at all, as a 
law pertaining to the health of the individual engaged in the occupation of 
a baker,’’ but concludes that the safety, health, etc., of the baker are not 
threatened by his working more than 10 hoursa day. In giving this opinion 
the court assumed the position, not as a court of review or appeal upon 
the law, statutory and constitutional, but stepped from that high sphere 
to that of a petty jury to determine the facts. 

With the assumption of this new role of jurors to determine the facts, 
surely had either of the majority justices visited the bakeshops in which the 
men are employed and observed the conditions of employment, with the 
dust of the flour, the heat of the ovens, the damp alternating with sudden 
blasts of cold, a different conclusion would have followed. 

Those who observed the conditions of the bakers prior to the 10-hour 
workday’s enforcement, and consulted the vital statistics, would have ar- 
rived at no other conclusion than that the legislature of the state of New 
York acted wisely, humanely, and with proper regard for the safety, health, 
peace, good order, and morals, not only of the bakers, but also of the entire 
community. 

Consider some of the expressions of the majority opinion. For instance, 
this: ‘‘In our judgment it is not possible, in fact, to discover the connec- 
tion between the number of hours a baker may work in a bakery and the 
healthful quality of the bread made by the workmen.’’ 

Did these justices seriously intend to convey the notion that men could 
work in the production of one of the principal foods of the people 16, 
18, or more hours a day, such as the bakers formerly worked, with- 
out contracting the habits of personal negligence, filth, and indifference, re- 
sulting in disease? Is it not the truth that people who work in any occupation 
365 days, or rather nights, in the year, and each day or night of long hours 
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of burdensome toil, do, as a matter of fact, become less regardful of health- 
ful and sanitary conditions’? 

It is begging the question and an indulgence in flippant sarcasm for the 
majority of the court to say that ‘‘if a man works 10 hours a day it is 
alright, but if by 10% or 11 his health is endangered or his bread made un- 
healthy, therefore he should not be permitted to do it.’’ No, indeed; it is 
not a question of 10% or 11 hours work, Most Reverend Seniors, but it is 
the 16 and 18 hours’ workday which the law sought to put a stop to once 
and for all time. The New York legislature took into consideration the fact 
that these long hours of labor were an injury to the bakers as well as to the 
people of the state. 

In referring to these two last quotations, consider this sample utter- 
ance in the majority opinion: ‘‘ When assertions, such as we have adverted 
to, become necessary in order to give, if possible, a plausible foundation for 
the contention that the law is a ‘health law,’ gives rise to at least a sus- 
picion that there was some other motive dominating the legislature than the 
purpose to subserve the public health and welfare.’’ [The italics are ours. } 

So, then, one of the primary reasons for the United States Supreme 
Court’s decision, by a vote of five to four, is that there was in the minds of 
its members a “ suspicion ’’ of an ulterior motive which dominated the legis- 
lature of the state of New York in passing the bakers’ 10-hour bill. Pray 
when did the court heretofore assume to declare unconstitutional a law 
enacted by a sovereign state because it suspected the motive of the legisla- 
ture enacting the law to be other than that for which it declared. Surely 
this is an assumption of an authority never contemplated; no, never dreamed 
of by the founders of our republic. 

The majority of the court wholly disregarded not only the previous 
decisions of the Supreme Court, but held in contemptuous disregard the 
best authorities and scientists in official reports as well as standard works. 

One of the old-time sophistries, disproved by every thinker and student, 
and so demonstrated by every fact in industrial history, was held by the 
‘judicial five’’ to hold good in our day the folly that the longer hours 
men work the more they earn, when he who runs may read that THE 
WAGES OF WORKMEN WHOSE HOURS OF DAILY LABOR ARE TEN, NINE, 
OR EIGHT ARE ALWAYS HIGHER THAN THOSE WHO WORK TWELVE, 
THIRTEEN, FOURTEEN, OR MORE, AND THIS, TOO, REGARDLESS OF TRADE 
OR CALLING, SKILLED OR UNSKILLED. 'And yet the majority of the court 
held that the law was an invasion of the bakers’ ‘‘liberty’’ to work more 
than 10 hours a day. Here is the language: ‘‘ The employe may desire to 
earn the extra money which would arise from his working more than the 
prescribed time, but this statute forbids the employer from permitting the 
employe to earn it.”’ 

This gem of economic wisdom should be framed as a mirth provoker 
in the home of every eight-hour workman. 

Inasmuch as the decision of the court has been reached byso narrow 
a margin of a vote as five to four, is there not room enough to ask the 
court for a rehearing? Surely its importance warrants it, and we have 
reason to believe that the case as presented on behalf of the state of New 
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York might possibly have been improved upon, and perhaps with a 
different result. 

But, apart from all this, it is an interesting fact that though the em- 
ploying bakers of New York have won their ‘‘ judicial victory ’’ it has been 
entirely barren of results. 

The employers anticipated reaping the harvest of their victory and 
enforcing a longer workday. 

The bakers, however, who have had their ‘‘liberty’’ invaded, and 
‘* prohibited ’’ from working more than 10 hours a day, declared that they 
had grown fond of being prevented working more than 10 hours a day, 
and the upshot of it all has been, rather than to enter into a costly, battle 
with the organized bakers of New York, an AGREEMENT WAS REACHED 
BETWEEN THE JOURNEYMEN AND THE EMPLOYING BAKERS LIMITING THE 
HOURS OF LABOR TO 10 PER DAY. And this 10-hour workday the court 
will not declare unconstitutional upon any plea or pretense, even should 
it go so far as to suspect that the bakers had some other than their health, 
peace, and welfare in view. 

Good luck to the bakers. The existence of their union, their affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor, the realization of their rights, and 
the determination to contest for them, has turned what seemed defeat into 
a victory which will be everlasting, and which will help to a still further 
reduction in the hours of labor, and in their material, physical, mental, 
social, and moral uplift. 





UNION The labor commissioner of New York notes in his report 
SHOP’S THE for last year that an increasing proportion of the industrial 
THING! disputes ‘‘turned on unionism or the general methods of 
bargaining.’’ He alludes to the futile and foredoomed campaign against 
collective bargaining and its unavoidable accompaniment, the union shop. 
And in regard to the outcome of those disputes and the prospects for the 
union shop, the commissioner says: 

The attempt to discredit the principle of trade unionism under the guise of 
establishing an ‘“‘ open shop” has signally failed. The public has seen that a union 
shop may be a truly open shop so long as the union itself is open to all competent work- 
men; whereas the non-union shop, in which every workman is compelled to drive a 
bargain single-handed with the employer, becomes more often than not a sweat shop. 
With the union’s power broken, the just and humane employer is powerless to keep 
wages and hours up to the former union standard in the face of the competition of wage- 


cutting rivals. 

This is impartial testimony. Mr. McMackin, the New York commis- 
sioner, would hardly go out of his way to defend the union shop. And if 
the facts were not plain, even to him who runs as he reads, then the official 
report would not contain such a passage as we have quoted. 

The commissioner goes on to say, with obvious justice and good judg- 
ment: 

A newly organized employers’ association, like a newly organized trade union, is 
likely to be radical when it first learns its power, but experience makes it more con- 
servative. Hence, notwithstanding the rash conflicts precipitated in the initial stages 
of organization, the public is disposed to look with favor upon the movement toward 
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organization on both sides. The tendency of some of the associations to make an issue 
against the ‘“‘union shop” has caused apprehension ; but those who realize the power 
of public opinion as a regulating force on industrial relations do not fear the outcome. 

Yes; it is the ‘‘green’’ employers’ association that talks loudly and 
confidently of ‘‘ war to the bitter end’’ on organized labor, and especially 
on the union shop and the insistence upon collective bargaining through a 
properly constituted body representing the employes whose services it is 
desired to procure. Contact and experience gradually take the nonsense out 
of the minds of employers who are fit to be such. Hired secretaries and 
plutocratic agitators and lawyers are not so amenable to the teaching of 
hard facts, but to them organized labor pays little attention. 

With regard to the attitude of experienced employers, a very instruc- 
tive case in point is that of the New York building trades employers’ 
association, which is the central body representing 32 organizations. For 
several years this association has had considerable trouble with the building 
trades unions, and at one time it threatened war upon the unions. It never 
was strong enough, as it frankly has admitted, to attack the union shop 
principle, but on several points it resisted and defied organized labor. Two 
years ago, after a stubborn strike and lockout, it prepared, without consul- 
tation with the building trades unions, a so-called arbitration agreement 
which was one-sided and obnoxious to the unions. Some were compelled to 
accept it; others continued the struggle, with consequent severe loss to the 
builders and contractors. 

This year an agreement calling for genuine arbitration was carefully 
and fairly elaborated by committees of the respective sides acting together, 
and peace on a give-and-take basis has been assured for a year. The unions 
have obtained important concessions, and the provisions for adjustment of 
disputes by conciliation and arbitration are rational and just. The union 
shop is definitely recognized and established, the employers having agreed 
to employ only members of the union. 

What a terrible blow this must be to those presumptuous champions of 
‘‘Americanism,’’ liberty and equal rights, the clothing manufacturers. 
How shocked and pained Mr. Parry must be, and how outraged are the 
plutocratic lawyers and subservient judges who have persuaded themselves 
that the union shop, or as they put it, the ‘‘ closed shop,’’ is destructive 
of all that is sacred in America. 

It was quite amusing to watch the New York papers after the con- 
clusion and adoption of this new peace plan. Most of them found silence 
the safest course. They did not editorially mention the closed or union 
shop feature. They did not care to denounce the 1,000 wealthy and 
strong employers who had made this ‘‘ awful’’ agreement, and consistency 
forbade approval of it. If the enemies of the union shop were heroes and 
patriots, the employers in the building trades were traitors and criminals. 
The logic was plain, but our friends had not the courage to apply it. 

Well, the ‘‘heroes’’ must feel rather cheap, for their heroics were 
quietly and contemptuously ignored and a business-like arrangement was 
concluded to the advantage of all parties concerned. Let us hope the em- 
ployers in other cities will profit by this lesson and give up their hypocritical 
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fight on the union shop. Give it up they must, sooner or later, for labor 
will not retrace its steps. They are only inflicting losses upon themselves 
by kicking against the pricks. Labor will not ‘‘ bargain individually.’’ Col- 
lective bargaining has come to stay, and collective bargaining means, gen- 
erally, the union shop or the contract shop agreement, written or verbal. 

The fossils will talk about individual liberty, which means individual 
slavery. 

In our day co-operation, organization, union, are essential. There is 
no real freedom, no security, no dignity, without it. Employers are organ- 
izing, ordering sympathetic lockouts, when their interests require them, and 
acting asa unit. They would laugh at the antediluvian doctrinaire whose 
philosophy of liberty excluded co-operation. How can they expect labor to 
take that pseudo philosophy and sham political economy seriously ? 

Let employers put away childish things and nonsense, and deal with 
united labor in an enlightened way. That is the best, the only policy. 
They can not restore the sweat shop and individual bargaining, and cant is 
as futile as swagger and fanatical resistance. 





TO STAMP OUT For some years the question of the trade union 
TUBERCULOSIS. movement taking up the care of its membership suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis and other pulmonary diseases has been discussed. 
This resulted in the adoption by the San Francisco Convention of the 


American Federation of Labor of the following resolution : 

WHEREAS, The ravages of tuberculosis have made frightful progress in this country, 
and especially among the working class, be it 

Resolved, By this Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor that the necessary ways, means, and steps be at once instituted to check tubercu- 
losis, and, if possible, entirely eradicate the same. 

The matter has been fully discussed and received every consideration at 
the hands of the Executive Council, the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor being directed to enter into thorough correspondence upon 
the subject. We took pleasure in publishing a splendid article upon the 
question in the October, 1904, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
written by Mr. Paul Kennaday. Since the publication of this article many 
unions throughout the country have taken up the campaign and are endeav- 
oring to instill into the members and the public generally a better under- 
standing as to the means and measures to be adopted to prevent this awful 
disease, and also the protection against those suffering from it of transmitting 
it to others. 

We have had considerable correspondence upon this matter other than 
already indicated, and some suggestions were made and received upon the 
question of establishing farms or sanitariums. We received several letters, 
among the most interesting of which are from Mr. G. W. Perkins, president 
of the Cigarmakers’ International Union. In one of his letters he says that 
a committee should be appointed to gather all facts and data and report the 
findings to the,Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, 


and adds: 
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I am reliably informed that the out-door treatment for tuberculosis is just as 
effectual in one part of the country as it is in another. There are many reasons why 
this isso, For instance, while the air in the high altitude is more beneficial than it is 
in lower altitudes, the high altitude has an injurious effect upon the heart in some 
cases. In other cases the water is of a nature that it affects, injuriously, certain 
patients. While, if they are left in the climate to which they have become accustomed 
and are given the out-door treatment, they will get along just as well, if not better. My 
understanding is, too, that if people with pulmonary trouble go to the high altitudes 
and are benefited, that the trouble is apt to return 1f they come back to the low alti- 
tude. Hence I would favor the establishment of farms in four or five industrial centers, 
or four or five different sections of the country. 

In another letter upon the subject, Mr. Perkins makes the following 
interesting suggestions and comments: 

The subject is of so much importance to the general labor movement, that it in 
my judgment requires a special committee, who should be appointed and instructed to 
make a full and complete investigation of the whole subject, and report the same 
to you. , 
I hold that an institution of this nature could be started and put into successful 
operation and run at a nominal cost. Such an undertaking would be a credit, and 
would add great strength to the trade union movement. It is in line with the beneficial 
features of the trade union movement that have proved so successful with the unions 
which have applied them. 

I would suggest that the institution be named The American Federation Trade 
Union Sanitarium, and that it be under the direction and control of the American 
Federation of Labor and a board of directors, composed of the chief executive officers of 
the trade unions which will agree to become a party to this noble enterprise. 

Such an institution could be run on a strictly co-operative plan and without profit. 
Each union should be assessed pro rata for its share of the running expense, leaving it 
to the unions to makesuch arrangements with their individual members as they may wish. 

A central sanitarium could be located in some healthful climate, where the more 
serious cases could be sent, and a series of health farms for the out-door treatment could 
be established in the east, north, south, west, and middle west, where those in the early 
stages and those who are able to leave the sanitarium could be sent for treatment and 
cure. 

These farms could be made self-sustaining and, with proper care, could turn out a 
surplus which could be sent to the general sanitarium. 

The combined fraternal societies recognize the justice from a humane standpoint, 
as well as the value from an organization standpoint, and have recently completed an 
institution for the treatment and cure of consumptives at the city of Las Vegas, N. M. 

The united Hebrew societies recently started a health farm at or near Denver, Colo. 
The printers, single-handed, have successfully maintained their home at Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Why should not the great trade union movement, through the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, do likewise? 

Our first impulse should be one of philanthropy, but this can be made at the same 
time a splendid help to organization, and hence a business proposition as well. 

Members who pay their dues would have a perfect right to go to our institutions, 
and in doing so would not feel that they were accepting charity; they would be going to 
their own home. 

I have always maintained that the trade unions were big enough and broad enough 
and well able to do all things that the state can do, and I am in favor of doing these 
things in our time and without waiting for the state to act. Trade unions shortened the 
hours of labor and otherwise im proved the working condition of their members, and without 
the aid of anyone. I hold that we should continue to ‘‘do things,’’ to advance in all 
possible directions. 

Under the present condition of affairs, in so far as caring for the sick is concerned, 
especially those suffering from tuberculosis, we are in a state of confusion, or worse. We 
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leave all such to the tender mercies of society at large, and they have a hard time of it. 

The fraternal association and a few others have recognized the importance of this 
question, and have acted in a practical manner. If we do not act, the non-unionists and 
some of our own members will learn to think more of the fraternal societies than they 
do of the unions, and will see that their dues are paid there before calling upon the 
secretary of the union. 

I am convinced that a move in this direction is not only right, but that it is 
practicable, and that it can be executed without adding a burden to the membership at 
large. I am of the opinion that it would not cost over two cents per week per member to 
maintain an institution of this kind. Who would object to paying this trifle for so noble 
a purpose and the protection it brings to one’s self? 

This entire subject is of so vast and essential a character that it is pub- 
lished with a view to a more general discussion of the subject by our 
affiliated unions, so that they may be better prepared to make suggestions 
and propositions, and to determine whether an experiment should be made 
with a view to its adoption for the benefit of those who are suffering from 
the awful white plague, which has done so much to undermine and destroy 
the health and lives of our fellow workers. It is a humane work, as 
well as a duty to our fellow workers. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Denver ost, of May 5, contains an interesting interview. It is the 
usual attack upon the trade unions. It has the old familiar ring to it of 
the worst enemies of labor, and its first perusal caused us no surprise, but 
because of its character, and particularly because of the author of the utter- 
ance, it had and has additional interest. Here it is: 

Trade unions are nothing more or less than a labor monopoly; they are trusts just 
as much as the Standard Oil and the Sugar Trusts. They attempt to restrict the supply 
of labor in order, as they think, to hold up wages. Through the apprentice system 
they are making tramps of hundreds of young men by denying them the right to learn 
atrade. They attempt to dictate to employers who they shall hire and how much they 
shall pay. They do not permit employers to give young men a chance to better their 
condition. 

Now, who would the reader imagine is the author of this, Parry, 
Kirby, Davenport, Job? Not by any means. None other than William 
D. Haywood, secretary of the Western Federaticn of Miners, and one of 
the leading spirits which have issued the call for a Chicago congress to 
organize and emancipate labor. 


Surely it must be a source of keen gratification to those who have called 
the congress to find that Daniel Loeb, alias DeLeon, is giving the move- 
ment every support he can, and in all likelihood will grace the councils by © 
his presence. 

In the socialist official organ DeLeon publishes an attack upon the 
Butte miners’ union, a local of the Western Federation of Miners, because 
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it is essentially a pure and simple trade union, to which ‘‘ an occasional ‘ sop,’ 
in the form of an eight-hour or some other ‘labor law,’ has been thrown.’’ 
In the same attack the Butte mill and smeltermen’s union is held up as 
being ‘‘ ripe,’’ because that organization expended its treasury for socialist 
literature. That is exactly the conceptions which socialists generally have 
regarding the efficiency and work of a trade union. The one is a pure and 
simple trade union, which secures such ‘‘ sops’’ as higher wages, an eight- 
hour workday, better working conditions, and the other is a radical or so- 
cialistic union which rests satisfied with any conditions that employers im- 
pose upon the workmen, so long as they can intoxicate their minds with 
that species of ‘‘dope’’ which brings them vaporous dreams of a great 


Utopian hereafter. 


The ex-priest, ex-father, Thos. J. Haggerty, having failed asa ‘‘sky 
pilot,’’ has prepared a chart in which he has every trade, calling, and 
vocation rigidly fixed absolutely and completely up to date. As 
to the organized efforts of the existing organizations and the associations, 
interest and preferments of the men, what matters that to him? If history 
and the facts do not conform to his theory and his chart, well, so much the 
worse for history and the facts. If this ‘‘sky pilot’’ could steer the ship of 
labor on the seas of industry according to his *‘ chart’’ it would surely land 
in Davy Jones’ locker. 

At every county fair can be seen the ‘‘ man with the chart,’’ who for 
a dime will ‘‘ read your horoscope,’’ tell you your past, present, and future, 
your lucky and unlucky days, and similar things. There’s the chance for 
Haggerty and his ‘‘chart;’’ it will lead him back to the sky in company 


with the other astrologers. 


Mr. Hayes, socialist, of Cleveland, has issued another challenge to us. 
It is doubtful whether we shall be able te keep up with recording the number 
of challenges issued by the gentleman, for it must be borne in mind that he 
publishes four and sometimes five issues of his paper to one of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, but we shall try to keep a record of them 


hereafter. 


During the month of May President Gompers visited the following 
cities, in which he held conferences and delivered public addresses: May 1, 
New York City; May 16-18, Chicago; May 19, Dayton, Ohio; May 21, 
Chicago, Ill.; May 23, Minneapolis, Minn.; May 24, St. Paul, Minn.; May 
25, Minneapolis and St. Paul; May 27-28, Omaha, Neb.; May 29-30, Denver, 
Colo. On June 2 he is to be at Kansas City, Mo., and on June 4 at St. 


Louis. 
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CONVENTIONS, 1905. 





June 5, New York, N. Y., International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. 

June 12, Boston, Mass., Ceramic, Mosaic, and 
Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ National 
Union. 

June 12, New York, N. Y., International Broth- 
erhood of Tip Printers. 

June —, New York, N. Y., Amalgamated Glass 
Workers’ International Association of America. 

June 19, Quincy, IIl., International Union of 
Flour and Cereal Mill Employes. 

June 19, San Francisco, Cal., International Print- 
ing Pressmen's Union. 

June 21, Boston, Mass., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers. 

July 9, Pittsburg, Pa., Theatrical Stage Employes’ 
International Alliance. 

July 10, Terre Haute, Ind., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 10, Buffalo, N. Y., National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters. 

July 10, Newark, N. J., International Jewelry 
Workers. 

July 10, Detroit, Mich., International Association 
of Longshoremen. 

July 11, Galveston, Tex., Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Association. 

July 15, Belleville, N. J., 
Weavers’ Protective Association. 

August—, New York, United Gold Beaters. 


American Wire 


August 1, Chicago, Ill., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 7, Boston, Mass., National Association 
Heat, Frost, General Insulators, and Asbestos 
Workers of America. 

August 7, Philadelphia, 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

August 8, Chicago, Ill., Shirt, Waist, and Laun- 
dry Workers’ International Union. 

August 8, Chicago, IIl., Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union. 


Pa., International 


August 13, Toronto, International Typographica 
Union. 

August 14, Sandyhill, N 
tion of Machine Printers’ Color Mixers. 

September 7, Springfield, Mass., Table Knife 
Grinders’ National Union. 


. Y., National Associa 


September 11, Boston, Mass., International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 


September 11, Easthampton, Mass., Elastic Gor- 
ing Weavers’ Amalgamated Association. 


September 11, Boston, Mass., International Union 
of Elevator Constructors. 

September 11, Toronto, Canada, International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 12, Springfield, ill., American 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers, Springfield, Il. 

September 18, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers. 

October 2, Kansas City, Mo., Wood, Wire, and 
Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

October 2, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
America. 

October 2, Chicago, Ill., International Union of 
Shipwrights, Joiners, and Calkers of America. 

October 2, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

October 2, Buffalo, N. Y., International Photo- 
Engravers. 

October 17, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

October 26, New York, N. Y., International Com- 
pressed Air Workers’ Union. 

November 6, Pen Argyl], Pa., International Union 
of Slate Workers. 

December 4, Denver, Colo., National Alliance of 
Bill Posters and Billers of America. 

December 4, Cleveland, Ohio, International Sea- 
men’s Union. 





TALKS ON LABOR. 


BY SAMUEL GOMPERS AT LAWRENCE (MASS.)—BOSTON—HARVARD 
AND CORNELL UNIVERSITIES, AND OTHER GATHERINGS. 


jInnumerable requests are received at headquarters of the American Federation of Labor from men in the ranks of 
labor intensely interested in the stduy of the labor movement and the economic problem with which itdeals. These in- 
quiries also come frequently from professors, students, and others engaged in the study of the economic problem. Most of 


these requests for information are coupled with the inquiry as tothe attitude of the American Federation of Labor. 


It is 


with the object in view to furnish this information in the most concrete and public form that the following addresses and 


talks on labor are published.] 


ADDRESSES LAWRENCE (MASS.) LABOR MEN ON 
PARRYISM, TRADE SCHOOLS, AND 
TEXTILE STRIKE. ; 


RESIDENT Samuel Gompers, of the A. F. 
of L., put in 13 hours of strenuous work 
as the guest of Lawrence, Mass., conclud- 
ing with a banquet. He made two addresses 

and listened to more than a dozen others. 

Patriots’ Day was a gala day for Lawrence labor 
ing men. Mr. Gompers arrived at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, accompanied by Maurice C. Noonan, 
president of the Lawrence Central Labor Union; 
Robert S. Maloney, former president of the organi- 
zation; Peter W. Collins, president of the Boston 
Central Labor Union; John Golden, president of 
the United Textile Workers of America, and 
Henry J. Skeffington, of Revere. 

After a reception, during the afternoon he was 
escorted by a parade of more than 2,000 labor men 
from the Franklin House to the Colonial Theatre, 
where a monster mass meeting was held. Davis J. 
Blair, vice-president of the Central Labor Union, 
was marshal of the parade. The theatre was packed 
to the doors with labor men and women and 
friends of labor, and the enthusiastic crowd 
greeted Mr. Gompers warmly, punctuating his ad- 
dress frequently with applause and cheers. Presi- 
dent Noonan presided at the meeting and intro- 
duced Mayor Cornelius F. Lynch, who extended 
to Mr. Gompers the welcome of the city. He said: 

‘*Conditions are better today than they have been 
in the past. But the ideals we hope to attain have 
not yet been achieved. 

Regardless of how men may differ as to when 
the better day is to come we all agree that it will 
come. What form shall the struggle take in hasten- 
ing that day? 

Discontent seems to meto be worldwide. Healthy 
discontent is the greatest factor in progress and 
civilization. We find among laboring people today 
the world over this feeling of healthy discontent, 
and the better day must come through this instead 
of through brute force or revolution. It will come 
through the peaceful, natural evolutionary move- 
ments of the trade unions. 


Curb Unbridled Wealth. 


If our opponents drive us out we will have in 
this country no organization to curb unbridled 
wealth. What then? With capable and conserva- 
tive management there is no danger of revolution 
in case of controversy with individuals or with 
corporations. Differences are adjusted for the best 
good of both parties. 

Why should we not organize our trade unions? 
All corporations in the various lines of business are 
organized; the manufacturers of cotton and woolen 
goods are organized; paper manufacturers are or- 
ganized; the railroads, the banks—every line of 
business and even the professions are organized. 
This is true not only of the big concerns in the 
country at large, but even in small counties and 
towns. 

Laboring men and women have the same right 
to organize for their own benefit as the big corpor- 
ations and producers. 

There is in Indiana a man named Parry. He is 
president of a manufacturers’ organization, the 
avowed object of which is to destroy labor unions. 
I think that Dr. Osler must have had him in mind 
when he spoke about a proper use of chloroform 
recently. Some men learn quickly, some slowly, 
but there are others who, it seems, can not learn 
at all. 


Barriers to Progress. 


I bear ill-will to no man on earth, but men like 
Parry, who throw themselves across the pathway 
of hard working and underpaid men and women 
are barriers to progress, and must get out. The 
labor movement wants room. Parry has flaunted 
himself before the people until he is justly consid- 
ered an unsafe man. 

I say this now with no levity. Nothing has oc- 
curred in the past so injurious to the cause of 
labor as assaults upon those who lose their woman- 
hood and manh in taking the places of strikers. 

Such things are of immense and of almost im- 
measurable injury to our work; but, after all, what 
are a few broken heads compared to a revolution? 

The question is, should organization be crushed 
out and disorder and disturbance succeed, or 
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shall the unions use honest and rational means for 
the good of all the people and of the country ? 

Trade unions destroy nothing, but seek to lift 
men and women from the abyss of despair into 
which millions have been cast. 

The labor unions must keep united, and must 
continue to assert themselves 1n unity and strength 
regardless of the alarms and efforts of men like 
Parry. 

Go Slow on Trade Schools. 


Organized labor has about made up its mind that 
it will have an equal if not a dominating voice in 
the question of wages and hours; in all questions 
concerning the buying and selling of the only 
commodity the laboring man has, his labor. We 
want more, and when we get that we want more. 
Nothing unreasonable; nothing unjust; crowding 
nobody, but giving to us that which is our due; 
that which has been denied us for centuries, but 
that which we will yet get. 

A word now about Fall River. I trust that the 
mutual agreements will be carried out sothat there 
will be no recurrence of the trouble in that city; 
but if trouble is again forced upon the textile 
workers of Fall River the brother and sister opera- 
tives of the country will again help them, as they 
did a year ago, and I pledge anew the assistance 
and support of the American Federation of Labor. 

It is better to resist and lose than never to resist 
at all. 

The Fall River operatives in their resistance of 
last summer taught the organized mill men that 
successive and unjust reductions will not be 
tolerated. 

Another point I wish to mention is the subject of 
trades schools. Go slow in this matter. They are 
nnrseries for slop-job workmen and strikers. We 
are in favor of manual training, but save us from 
the trades schools. The principle of trades schools 
is like applying a knowledge of algebra to the 
multiplication of two times one. The only school 
in which to learn a trade is the school of ex- 
perience.”’ 

In closing, Mr. Gompers mentioned the fact that 
the printers of the country are preparing to de- 
mand an eight hour day, and he pledged the 
financial and moral assistance of the A. F. of L. to 
the organization. 

After the public meeting at the Colonial Theatre 
a banquet was tendered Mr. Gompers and the other 
visitors.—Boston American, April 20. 


AT CIVIC FEDERATION BANQUET IN NEW YORK 
CITY. 


It is a deep cause for regret that I have not had 
time and opportunity to write carefully what I 
would like to say to you tonight. With a large 
number of others, I am engaged in the fight, and 
it is not often that one who is fighting has much 
opportunity to write without interruption the 
thoughts that occupy his mind in calm moments. 

The work in which this civic federation is en- 
gaged is to my mind exceedingly important. It 
gives the opportunity of bringing together men 
who d ffer widely upon important features and facts 
regarding this great industrial problem. I think 
we owe a debt to President Eliot for his utterances 
at the last meeting of the Civic Federation, which 
led to the response that at the moment I felt impelled 
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to make, because he brought conspicuously to th« 
attention not only of the members of this Civic 
Federation, but of the thinking active men in the 
world of labor, business, and education, how it is 
possible for men to draw from a given state of facts 
diametrically opposite inferences. President Eliot 
then said, and repeated to-night with emphasis, 
that what we want is “industrial peace with 
liberty.’’ 

No man having any regard for the welfare of the 
human family will dispute the proposition that we 
want peace with honor, peace with justice, peace 
with liberty. But when there is strife or discord, 
when conditions are such as to make conflict in- 
evitable, is it not true that we modify our concep- 
tions of honor to the exigencies of the contest, or 
to the nature of the question at issue? Is it not 
true that we are constantly changing our concep- 
tion of justice? Is it not true that there is a modi- 
fication of what was generally accepted by the 
term ‘‘liberty?”’ ‘ 

The conditions of industry have changed since 
the workmen were in a state of feudalism. A free 
competitive system of society brought in its wake 
the introduction of machinery, followed by the dis- 
covery of gas, so that the machines could be 
operated by night as well as by day. The condi- 
tions of the working people during the periods 
when they were in a state of feudalism, and when 
the competitive system of industry first emerged 
can not be read by investigators, by sympathetic 
men and women without touching them to the 
very core of their being. Yet we had then the 
highest conception of the liberty of the working- 
man. The workingman was untrammeled by organi- 
zation. He did not yield one jot of his liberty to 
his fellows ina union. He enjoyed liberty to the 
full. That liberty spelled for the workman long 
hours of daily toil, scanty wages, a miserable 
hovel for a home, unsafe and unsanitary work- 
shops, factories, mills, and mines. 

During the early period of our present system of 
industry there went forth from some of the work- 
people of Great Britain, particularly those in the 
textile industries, a demand upon Parliament for 
the establishment of a 12 hour day. That demand 
was resisted as strenuously then as is the demand 
of organized labor today for a nine or an eight 
hour workday, and always, then as now, upon the 
twofold ground that industries could not afford it, 
and that it invaded the individual liberty of the 
worker. 

Despite these objections, despite hostility, de- 
spite antagonism, the organizations of labor con- 
tinued to grow in Great Britain. And they have 
grown here. They are not, as some people imagine, 
importations. They are the result of our conditions 
in the United States. They showed their first liv- 
ing existence in Massachusetts and New York, 
where workmen went on strike as early as 1806 to 
enforce their demand for a reduction in the hours 
of labor. The shipwrights and the tailors struck 
even at that early day, when they found that there 
were no other means to secure any consideration 
of their rights. But the organization of labor could 
not grow in the United States so long as this was 
overwhelmingly an agricultural country. Nor 
could they grow fully, so long as slavery was one 
of the institutions of our country. But with the 
cessation of the civil war the great impetus to 
production, the factory system, the concentration 
of production, the invention and introduction of 
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new machines—all these applications of new forces 
to industry tended to bring about organizations of 
labor. Workmen observed that industry was be- 
coming specialized, divided, subdivided, and that 
they were becoming as mere atoms in the great in- 
dustrial hives—only one little factor in tne great 
industrial plants. 

We beg to submit this condition to our friends 
who oppose the organization of labor, and who 
assert that in it union men lose their individuality. 
Counter to that I present this statement: That in 
modern industry, with its great machines, which 
have specialized and subdivided labor, the work- 
man is deprived of his individual liberty the 
moment he enters a modern industrial plant; and 
that the individuality which the workmen has thus 
lost has been regained in the economic and social 
importance of their unions. 

It is true, if we accept liberty to mean some fan- 
ciful thing with which to conjure, if we imagine 
liberty to mean that we may run riot, that we may 
totally disregard our own interests and that we 
may make our actions prejudicial to the interests 
of our fellows, then it is true that the workmen 
lose their individuality and liberty by becoming 
members of a labor union. We all of us surrender 
to society certain things that are sometimes called 
liberty. We surrender them in order that we may 
be the better safeguarded in the exercise of all our 
natural rights and of our true liberty. 

I quoted at the last meeting Heine as saying, 
‘‘Freedom! Freedom is bread. Bread is freedom.’’ 
I am in entire accord with Heine. He did not 
mean simply the piece of bread, such as this in my 
hand, that one may eat, but all that the term im- 
plies. Liberty can be neither exercised nor en- 
joyed by those who are in poverty. Material im- 
provement is essential to the exercise and enjoy- 
ment of liberty. 

Anyone may say that the organizations of labor 
invade or deny liberty to the workmen. But go to 
the men who worked in the bituminous coal mines 
twelve, fourteen, sixteen hours a day for a dollar 
ora dollar and twenty-five cents, and who now 
work eight hours a day and whose wages have in- 
creased 70 per cent in the past seven years—go tell 
those men that they have lost their liberty and 
they will laugh at you. Go to the wives who have 
received the benefit resulting from this higher 
wage and the companionship of their husbands; 
go to their children and compare them with the 
children who were deprived from going to school 
and have grown up to become miners and miners’ 
wives, and see the difference in the standard of ed- 
ucation and of morals. Say to these miners’ wives 
and children today that their husbands and fathers 
have lost their liberty by joining the union! Goto 
the bricklayers, who worked formerly ten hours a 
day, but who for the past several years have en- 
joyed the eight-hour work day, with higher wages, 
with greater comforts, with larger enlightenment 
and social activity—tell these bricklayers that their 
liberties have been invaded ! Go to the workers in 
the clothing trades who worked in the sweatshops, 
whose very homes, even whose bedrooms, were the 
factories where they toiled, and who organized and 
fought and won, and lost and won, and lost again 
and again, until that healthier public judgment 
was formed that abolished sweatshops—go to them 
and tell them that their liberties have been invaded 
by the unions. 

So, through all the gamut of industries that I 
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might enumerate. And then again, go to the other 
industries in which you find little or no organiza- 
tion among the working people, and note their 
comparatively long hours, low wages, misery, and 
poverty. If those working people only had the 
power to speak their minds, if they had only the 
semblance of an organization that would give them 
the opportunity to exercise their freedom of speech, 
they would tell you in such thunderous tones that 
you would hear the echo and re-echo that their 
hope of liberty is through unions. 

We hear much of the strike due to organization. 
But, pray, what say you of the strike of the un- 
organized workmen? Indeed, the larger number of 
strikes occur among the unorganized workmen. 
The fact is that organization is the workman’s pro- 
tection and secures for him generally many of the 
advantages that he enjoys, without the necessity 
of striking. But what would you do with the un- 
organized workmen who strike? Would you out- 
law their effort because of lack of development, 
their failure of preconceived associated effort, their 
spontaneous movement that impels them, in des- 
peration, to protest against their constantly de- 
teriorating condition ? 

We are told to make our appeals to the law and 
there find the means to secure our rights as work- 
men, or to find relief from onerous conditions. 
May I call your attention to a recent occurrence? 
The United States Supreme Conrt has just declared 
the 10 hour law for the bakers in the state of New 
York unconstitutional. It is neither my desire nor 
my purpose to criticise the highest judicial tribunal 
of our country, for which I entertain the highest 
respect, but one can not always defer even to the 
jndgment of that tribunal and particularly when 
we see the court, divided by a vote of five to four, 
declaring as unconstitutional an act that was the 
result of years of discussion and of an aroused 
public conscience ; an act that had been tested and 
upheld as constitutional through the various courts 
of New York and only decided to be void when it 
was brought before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Without discussing the merit or demerits of that 
decision, let me call your attention to the fact that 
the four dissenting judges designate the majority 
decision of the court as the most far reaching that 
has been handed down in over a hundred years. 
There is now no law upon the statute books of New 
York limiting the hours of labor of the bakers. 
Let me call your attention to a few of the condi- 
tions that obtained in the bakery trade before the 

assage of that law. It seems a peculiar incident 
in human life that bakers were always required to 

erform their work underground and facing a great 

urnace, perhaps to remind them of what awaits 
them hereafter. It was a rule that bakers were 
alwavs required to board and lodge with thé boss 
baker. Their trade, therefore, set a premium upon 
single blessedness ; it was a practical prohibition 
against marriage. The bakers worked every day in 
the week, every week in the year. They would 
sleepanywhere. Sometimes, as one said facetiously, 
they would ‘lie down onthe dough and rise with 
it.’ They suffered more than any other workmen. 

Now, the Supreme Court has decided unconsti- 
tutional a lawto relieve such conditions. Assuredly 
the boss bakers had some purpose in mind when 
they incurred the expense and the trouble of carry- 
ing their appeal to the highest judicial tribunal of 
the land. It is only fair to assume that they want 
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the spoils of their victory. In other words, they 
will want the bakers to toil more than 10 hours a 
day. I ask our friends who speak so eloquently of 
the liberty of the workmen, and who advise the 
workmen never to enter an association because 
they will surrender their liberty—I ask these gen- 
tlemen to answer themselves the question: What 
are these bakers going to do? Go back to the old 
conditions? Work 11, 12, and more hours a day? 
I don’t know what anyone else may think, but, so 
far as I am concerned, when the test will come, 
and there is no other means to prevent it, I will 
urge these bakers to strike, and to strike hard, to 
enforce the 10 hour day for themselves. 

No one believes for a moment that conditions of 
today are perfect. No one imagines that there shall 
be no progress; that there shall be no improve- 
ment economically, socially, and morally. Every 
one of us has his day dreams and believes that ina 
year, or ten, or fifty, ora hundred, or a thousand, 
or a million years, a better day is coming. The 
question with us is whether in our own time if we 
are agreed that there is a better day coming, we 
shall work toward that day. I do not believe in an 
ultimate, absolute finality of anything, not even of 
life. If there is a diversion of opinion as to how the 
better day is to be attained, we must, nevertheless, 
work gradually and naturally and rationally to- 
ward its attainment. There are some who would 
have the better day come within our time, in a de- 
cade, immediately, or perhaps sooner. 

But it behooves us to do our share in our time 
to help in the evolutionary process that shall go 
to make up a better life of all our people. The ques- 
tion is with us, not whether an improvement is 
going tooccur or not. Itis going to occur. We 
find that this movement of discontent, with exist- 
ing conditions, is world-wide. It is a question 
whether it shall take the form, as in Russia, of 
bloody revolution, or the plain, modest, American 
evolutionary method of attaining betterment 
through the trade union movement. 

As for us workmen we believe in the American 
method of the trade union movement. You can 
look the whole country over, look the whole world 
over, and you will find that wherever there has 
come the organization of labor, in that same de- 
gree has depravity and misery and poverty disap- 

red. 

We speak of our great sovereignty of American 
citizenship. Yet we know that every right think- 
ing man is concerned because there exists even to 
any extent the pollution of the ballot box through 
the purchase or influencing of votes. Let me tell 
you, my friends, that in the industries that were 
unorganized you could always tell the political 
opinion of the workmen when you knew the 
political opinion of the employer. You will find 
that to be true today in our country wherever or- 
ganization does not exist. But you can not make 
voting cattle out of eight hour workmen. Work- 
men who toil eight hours a day have time and op- 
portunity to acquaint themselves with the current 
questions that affect the people of our country. 
They earn wages atleast sufficient to warrant 
them in expressing contempt for any one who 
may for any financial reason desire to influence 
their vote. The organizations of labor belp not 
only to raise the economic and material standards 
of the workmen and of their families, but also 
their manhood, their character, their independ- 
ence, and their citizenship. When an organiza- 
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tion does that, not only for one class of workme: 
but for all who participate in the benefits result 
ing from organization, that is not curtailins 
liberty, but is giving a new meaning to the wor 
liberty through the enjoyment and the fullest 
fruition of the benefit which comes from an en 
lightened mind and a broadened sympathy for a! 
feilowmen. 


ADDRESS AT BOSTON BEFORE REPRESENTATIV 
GATHERING OF ORGANIZED LABOR, 
EMPLOYERS, AND OF THE 
PUBLIC. 


I do not know that there is any consideral)|: 
number of men in our country and our time wh: 
believe that it is possible in our day or even in the 
future to bring aLout harmony between the em 
ployers and the employed. I am not satisfied that 
such a condition would be either right or even 
natural. 

There has not been entire harmony inthis worl: 
between the buyers and the sellers of a given 
thing, and it is lamentable that in the cold-bloode: 
consideration of the relations between the buyer 
and the seller of labor it is a business proposition, 
stripped of any element of humane feeling. And 
there has not always been, there is not now, and I 
doubt that the future will develop entire harmony 
between the buyers and the sellers of any particu 
lar thing. 

There may be mutuality, there may bea common 
understanding that for the sake of convenience 
during a specified time there shall be agreement, 
there shall be understanding, there shall be a com- 
mon effort to continue industry, transportation, 
the distribution of wealth, as we understand it 
under the term commerce. 

But may I repeat, that I doubt that there will be 
entire harmony between the two interests repre- 
sented. And yet industry is constantly developing. 
New improvements are continually made. The 
great productivity in the forms of wealth and its 
transportation are indicated and manifest every 
day of our lives. 

With the increased ability to produce the wealth 
of the world, due to all the pent-up genius of all 
the ages that have gone before, with the possibili- 
ties of the improvements in our day upon the con- 
ditions of the past, the world of workers ask this 
question: ‘‘ Are we to be constantly in the condi- 
tion of our forefathers, or of the present day?’ 
Are we not entitled to be sharers in the great in- 
dustrial advancement and development of our 
time ?’’ 

We ask whether it is fair, whether it is just, 
whether it is wise that the hours of daily toil which 
have prevailed in the past shall continue, despite 
the fact that wealth is produced in our day a hun- 
dredfold to what it was half a century ago? 

We ask that with the great material progress and 
mental advancement of all others in society, larger 
opportunities should be opened up to our children 
that they may be the better prepared to meet the 
problems and to bear the burden of modern in- 
dustrial conditions. 

Labor makes a demand upon modern society for 
better conditions. It asks for more leisure, a 
shorter workday that shall give men leisure to 
live, leisure to love, leisure to enjoy their freedom, 
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leisure to develop the best that is in them and in 
their wives and in their children. 

Of course those who take a position antagonistic 
to this demand that labor makes, may fancy them- 
selves in security by that opposition. There have 
been instances in the history of the world where 
the possessors of wealth have lulled themselves 
into a fancied security against such demands, 
but they have never enjoyed either the safety or 
the security supposed to come from the effort to 
maintain that position. 

For, no matter whether the organizations of 
labor by any possible effort could be swept out of 
existence tomorrow, you could not destroy the 
yearnings in the human heart or the aspirations 
in the human mind. 

If the workingmen had continued in slavery as 
in bygone ages, if they had not been taught the 
alphabet and the three R’s and something beyond 
them, you employers of labor might have con- 
tinued to be masters of the situation. But the 
workingmen have tasted freedom. They have 
learned the importance of the A, B, and the C, and 
the other letters of the alphabet. They have learned 
to conjure with the letters of the alphabet. They 
have learned that certain letters spell ‘‘liberty,’’ 
and have conceived that it is neither wise, nor 
sane, nor economic to try to dispel that under- 
standing and conception. 


I do not know that there isa final solution to 
anything in life. I am not prepared to affirm that 
there is even a final solution to this labor problem, 
the existence of which our honored chairman 
doubts. But I think that it exists, and I do believe 
verily that tomorrow and tomorrow and tomor- 
row’s tomorrow there will still be problems which 
the people will have to meet. But we are making 
progress day by day, meeting new conditions as 
they arise, solving them, placing them behind us 
and preparing ourselves in that greater degree to 
meet new questions and new problems as they 
arise. I do not believe that even death is final. 
Take, if you please, the view of the ecclesiast, 
take the view of the utter materialist, and either 
of them, or both, show that there is nothing final. 
The one points to and indicates the fact that after 
this earthly existence we shall have a higher and 
a better life. The materialist who says that death 
is the end—even the materialist may be answered 
thus: ‘‘ Well, it is not the end; it is simply a tran- 
sition from the human body to worms.” 

I have every reason to believe, judging from the 
history of the people of our country, that there is 
not any problem which may confront us that we 
can not solve. We have our organizations of labor; 
we have grown immensely in numbers; we have 
grown even in greater proportion in the feeling of 
fraternity among those who are organized, and 
even among the unorganized workmen there is the 
general concession that the hegemony and the 
progress and the interest of labor are conceded to 
the organization of the labor movement. Yet this 
growth, that has taken place both in numbers and 
in intelligence and in feeling and in human sym- 
pathy, the earnest effort to be helpful to our 
brothers and sisters, to help bear each other’s bur- 
dens, having gone on, it arouses the intelligent 
consideration of the employers of our country to a 
very large extent, and I say to you, gentlemen, 
that up to this year of grace it has not been pos- 
sible until now to bring about an association such 
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asexists in our country, where the employers of 
labor can meet with the representative of organized 
labor to discuss their relative interests and try to 
find a way out where the mutual interests of both 
may best be conserved. 

I want to say a word in connection with the 
principle of the joint agreement, rather than with 
the detailed and concrete facts attending joint 
agreements. It is not necessary that I should do 
that at this time. My understanding of the joint 
agreement is that the employers of labor, either as- 
sociated or as individuals, the working men as 
union men or as an organized entity, enter into ne- - 
gotiations which result in an agreement for the 
sale and the purchase of labor, labor power. What 
do we find as the result of the much vaunted indi- 
vidual agreement between individual workmen 
and employers? An agreement entered into be- 
tween them is reached, where? Usually at the en- 
trance of the factory, the workshop, the store, the 
mill, or the mine, or an office established for that 
purpose by some public service corporation. 

And what are the consequences? If there are 50 
men who may be required, if there be 10 men who 
may be required, what is the basis upon which 
wages and hours and other conditions of labor 
shall be fixed? The man or the men in the group 
of applicants for that employment compete with 
each other for the position. Those whose poverty 
is direst, whose needs are most immediate, are 
those who not only desire the employment, but by 
reason of their immediate necessities and their im- 
poverished condition set the wages and hours and 
other requirements of labor for not only them- 
selves, but for others not so immediately driven. 

The joint agreement transfers the em ployment 
and determination of the conditions of employ- 
ment from the mouth of the mine, from the door 
of the factory or shop, to the office of the em- 

loyers. There the conditions are determined, 

sed not upon either the highest aspiration of 
any workmen nor the direst necessity of their 
fellows, but after full discussion, wherein the in- 
tellect, let us say, of the average, obtains. There 
a committee, representing those desirous of an 
agreement. This committee, bearing and willing 
to bear responsibility for their positions in order 
that industry may be continued and carried on 
with the very best possible success to all rights in- 
volved, thus considers the matter in dispute, the 
joint agreement is obtained, and industry con- 
tinues for a certain period of time uninterrupted, 
both sides striving honestly and earnestly to carry 
out the conditions of that agreement. 

I grant you, as has been indicated, that here 
and there agreements are violated. I could not if I 
would and would not if I could dispute the state- 
ment made by Mr. Belmont this evening as to the 
violation of the agreement of the un;on men in 
the employ of the Interborough Compa ny. But as 
he himself has said to us, it is not a question of 
the violation of this agreement or the violation of 
another agreement. It is strange indeed, passing 
strange, that often under provoking circumstances 
sO many agreements have been maintained in- 
violate by workingmen. And I wantto take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity of adding this also, 
that, taking cases side by side, you will find that 
employers of labor have violated agreements 
with organized labor ten to any one instance 
of the violations of agreement by the unions 
themselves. But in both cases there is a very 
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perceptible and a gratifying decrease of violation 
of contracts and agreements. As a matter of fact 
it is becoming more generally understood that 
agreements with employers and workingmen, 
the joint bargain, is the means by which modern 
industry can best and most successfully be con- 
ducted. No up-to-date employer who has a large 
number of working people in his employ will in- 
dulge or attempt to indulge in such picayunish 
affairs as ‘‘ dealing with individual workingmen.”’ 
They can better devote their intelligence and their 

_ Opportunities to large affairs of industry after com- 
ing toan agreement with organized labor so far as 
the labor necessary to successfully carry on the 
industry is concerned. 

The ‘individual bargain’? reminds me of this 
nibbling process, by which the employer who hopes 
to get a market for his goods, taking advantage of 
the opportunity which may present itself to him, 
cuts wages. He finds he can not buy his raw 
material other than in the open market and at 
about the same price as does his competitor. His 
land costs about the same. The material of manu- 
facture costs about the same; his fuel costs about 
the same; the wear and tear is about the same, and 
he immediately applies himself to the other, the 
living factor, and cut wages. He nibbles at wages, 
and the other employers of labor in the same line 
of industry are confronted with one or two alter- 
natives, either to get out of the business, or to cut 
wages; and so the process of nibbling goes on until 
the deterioration has gone the rounds and each is 
again placed on the same level. 

It reminds me very much of the fable of the two 
mice who stole a piece of cheese and were unable 
to agree as to its division, and at length concluded 
that they would leave the disposition and division 
of the coveted prize to the first being who came 
along. And the first comer was a beautiful, large- 
sized Sir Thomas cat. Informed of the decision, 
the cat made an improvised scale of twigs and 
leaves which fairly balanced, and he took care to 
break the cheese in decidedly unequal parts. Plac- 
ing the larger piece on one side and the smaller 
on the other, he raised the scale and the larger 
overbalanced the smaller. He immediately took 
the larger piece and began nibbling at it until it 
was smaller than the piece which had been smallest 
first, which now was the larger and tipped the 
the scale. This process was continued until there 
was no cheese left, and when the mice objected, 
there were no mice left 

This individual nibbling at wages carried to its 
logical sequence simply means the Chinesizing of 
the workingman to the point of bare subsistence; 
and against such a condition of affairs the Ameri- 
can workingman protests and will continue to pro- 
test. There is nothing that contributes so much to 
the material, social and moral progress of the peo- 
ple; there is nothing that gives industry so great 
an impetus as the constant increase in the con- 
suming power of the masses of the people, and 
there is no means by which the consuming 
power of the masses of the people can be either 
maintained or increased better than the reduction 
in their daily hours of labor, with more leisure, 
more opportunity, higher wages, better conditions, 
and better surroundings, which make and will 
make for the continued prosperity of industry and 
commerce. 

I believe that there is being done a splendid work 
to cultivate among all our people a consideration 
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of those great problems by which we are confronted 
in all industry and commerce. We declare no dic- 
tum ; we undertake to foist our opinions upon no 
one; we simply stand for a method of dealing which 
at least makes us more moderate in our judgment 
of the other fellow—makes us feel our mora! 
obligations to our brother man ; makes us under- 
stand that in our effort to serve the common hu 
manity we are best doing so by standing manfully 
and honestly and steadfastly to the principles anc 
convictions that we hold until convinced that we 
are wrong, and then leads us to yield, and readily, 
to the judgment of others whose reasoning is more 
sane and premises more safely based. 

The work of organized labor is commending it- 
self to the consideration of our fellow men, em- 
ployers, and the general public alike. Our work 
taken up and spread broadcast, has made it pos 
sible for us tonight to meet, to look each other 
squarely in the face, and to see that the men who 
own and control large industries as employers are 
not as black as they are painted and that the work- 
ingmen, the union men, whom some would have 
you believe are anarchists and men who have mur- 
der in their hearts and want to eat a capitalist for 
an appetizer in the morning or as a dessert for din- 
ner—that neither are they as blatant or as blear- 
eyed as they have been painted. 


QUIZ BY HARVARD STUDENTS. 


President Samuel Gompers, of the A. F. of L,: 
spoke before an audience of Harvard students upon 
the subject of ‘‘Organized Labor’s Potency for the 
Common Weal.’’ The lecture, which was underthe 
auspices of the Harvard Social Service Association, 
was given in the Union. The speech lasted almost 
two hours, and the discussion afterwards almost 
another hour. 

Mr. Gompers’ audience was strictly critical 
During the lecture they paid the closest heed to all 
he said, at times applauding heartily. 

It was in this quiz at the close of the lecture that 
Mr. Gompers displayed his greatest power. Ques- 
tions of every sort were sprung on him by the large 
body of questioners. Speaking slowly at first, he 
warmed to his subject and answered all. 

In answer to one of the first questions he replied 
that he was opposed to violence in times of strikes, 
and asserted that so-called ‘‘strike violence’’ was 
due chiefly to two classes of law breakers First, 
the hoodlum element that was always eager to 
shelter its depredations under any cloak whatso- 
ever, and second, by men employed by corpora- 
tions or employers to commit violence that would 
alienate the sympathy of the public from the 
strikers. 


DINED BY CORNELL STUDENTS. 


The classes of this and last years’ course in labor 
problems gave a very enjoyable dinner to Samuel 


Gompers, president of the A. F. of L,, at 
Alberger's. 

Besides the members of the classes were included, 
the members of the President White School of 
History and Political Science, leaders of the local 
labor unions, and several prominent business men 
of the city. Professor Phelps, of Yale, who is visit- 
ing Professor Catterall, was also present. 

After the dinner had been enjoyed an informal 


discussion was vigorously carried on, till Mr. Gom- 
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pers was compelled to leave to catch the night 
train. 

Mr. Gompers also lectured in Boardman Hall on 
the subject of ‘‘ Employers’ Associations and Their 
Relations to Trade Unions.’’ 

The members of the classes and the guests, with 
Mr. Gompers’ permission, plied him with ques- 
tions in regard to the principles, and especially the 
practice, of the trade unions, and the effects of 
their activities on the laborers themselves, the 
profits of the employer, and society at large. 

Mr. Gompers answered the questions put to him 
in an exceedingly discriminating way, showing in 
many cases the action and sagacity of the man 
practiced in such works. 

Those present thought that able as was his lec- 
ture in the afternoon, his ability as a leader and 
tactician was shown particularly in the discussion 
of the evening. He left on the night train for 
Washington.—Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal. 


[Extract from letter received by Samuel Gompers from Prof. 
J. W. Jenks, Department of Political Economy and Politics, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., under date of April 22, 


1905. 

I wish to thank you again, both for myself and for 
the university, for coming. Ihave heard very many 
expressions of appreciation of your lectures in the 
afternoon and even stronger expressions of satis- 
faction at the discussion last evening. It was too 
bad that we could not have more time in the eve- 
ning. [Three hours.—Ep.] Had I realized how 
short our time was going to be I think I should 
have seen to it that the questions were started at 
the time that the dinner was, even though it might 
have lessened the enjoying of the eating a good 
deal. The boys rarely have so good an oppor- 
tunity to get at the heart of things. 


WOULD HELP BAKERS TO STRIKE FOR TEN 
HOUR DAY. 


‘* The Clash of the Classes in Russia’’ was dis- 
cussed at the one hundred and twenty-second 
meeting of the Quill Club, held at the Hotel Man- 
hattan. 

‘*T am a trade unionist in America,’’ said Presi- 
dent Gompers, ‘‘ for the same reason that I would 
be a revolutionist were I in Russia. The trade 
unions here are revolutionary,’’ he said. ‘‘ They 
have the right of free speech and a free press by 
which they present their demands. No man today 
is satisfied with conditions.”’ 

In speaking of the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in declaring the bakery 10 hour 
law unconstitutional, Mr. Gompers said that the 
legislature of this state had passed the law after a 
full investigation of the conditions, and that the 
law had been declared by the New York State 
Court of Appeals to have been constitutional. 

‘*T can not restrain myself from saying if the 
majority of that court who signed the opinion had 
visited modern bakeries in this State and seen the 
conditions that prevail even under the 10 hour law 
they would have believed that it was within the 
police power of this state to regulate the hours, 
and would have declared for the 10 hour law.”’ 

‘* What are the bakers going to do?’’ asked Mr. 
Gompers. ‘‘Are they going to submit? I ask any 
gentleman here to put himself in their place, if 
you can imagine yourself iu a bakery for 10 hours 


a day. What would you do? I tell you what I 
would do. I’d strike, and strike hard, until I got 
the 10 hour day.’-—New York 7imes, April 19 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM PROG- 
RESS. 


Some progress for the referendum is being made. 

In Evansville, Ind., the unions secured the estab- 
lishment of an advisory-vote system and initiated 
the question of whether the city printing should 
bear the union label, and it was decided that it 
should. 

In Maine the house voted 66 to 38 to submit a 
constitutional amendment for the initiative and 
referendum as to statutory law, in the senate the 
the vote was 13 to 13, but as two-thirds is required 
it will require further work. The moving spirit was 
the State Federation of Labor. 

In Delaware the legislature has submitted to an 
advisory vote of the people the question of whether 
the next legislature shall install the advisory in- 
itative and advisory referendum. 

In Massachusetts the house, by a vote of 89 to 78, 

assed an advisory initiative bill similar to the law 
in operation in Illinois. The senate passed it to 
second reading by 14 to 12, but on third reading 
the monopolists rallied all their forces and defeated 
it by 19 to 11. 

In Montana the legislature, by unanimous vote, 
submitted a constitutional amendment for the in- 
itiative and referendum as to statute law. 

In Wisconsin the governor recommended the 
initiative and referendum for municipalities. 


OFFICIAL CIRCULAR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 73, 7905. 
To All Organized Labor. 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: You are doubtless 
aware of the fact that the teamsters of Chicago, 
members of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, have been on strike uow fully six 
weeks. The employers’ associations, together with 
the employers involved in this controversy, are 
concentrating every effort for the purpose of crush- 
ing out the teamsters’ organization. 

There are 5,000 of our men who are out on strike. 
President Shea, of the brotherhood, expresses his 
confidence of victory for the men if financial as- 
sistance, together with such moneys as the 
brotherhood can raise from the assessment of its 
employed members elsewhere, can be rendered. 

Application has been made to the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. to send out this appeal, 
and the same has been approved, and it is earnestly 
requested that all unions, international, state, cen- 
tral, and local, contribute such moral and financial 
assistance, at the earliest possible moment, that 
each organization is in a position to make. 

Please respond to this appeal liberally and 
promptly, and forward your contributions to 
Secretary-Treasurer E. L. Turley, 147 Market 
street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Counting upon your earnest co-operation in this 
matter, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
SaML. GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 
Attest: FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 
(By order of the Executive Council. ) 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

There is, perhaps, a more marked difference be- 
tween the wage and conditions of employment of 
organized and unorganized of street and electric 
railway employes than of most other crafts. How- 
ever, as organization extends the non-unionists 
share to some extent the benefits, because their 
conditions tend upward toward those secured by 
the unionists. 

In the work of organizing our association has 
met severe resistance, not so much from the indis- 
— of the employe, but from the well fortified 

ostility of the employer. In the employment of 
our craft the wage of motormen and conductors is 
the principal item of expense to the employing 
corporation, and employers claim that a slight in- 
crease cuts deep into the profits of the stock- 
holders. Neither does it stop at that, but they 
claim that good wages leads to a depreciating 
tendency in the market value of stocks and bonds 
(often liberally watered ), which is a material feature 
of profit gathering to the average traction property 
manipulator. 

Thus it may be seen that the powers behind the 
operation of electric roads have a twofold pur- 
pose in warding off organization among employes, 
and thus perpetuating long hours and low wages. 
But, through vigorous effort and timely assistance 
of A. F. of L. organizers, we have reached good 
proportions as an organization. 

Our organization is learning in methods and 
discipline in handling its business. Much less fric- 
tion now occurs between the locals and employers. 
We have passed through the depressed times, up 
to the present, without a single reduction in wage, 
and in nearly all 1905 agreements thus far, ad- 
— wages have been conceded to our member- 
ship. 

For the past two years we have had but very 
few strikes and lockouts. This may be largely at- 
tributed to two reasons. First, the written annual 
agreement, which is becoming more popular; 
second, our last convention created a defense fund 
from which striking and locked out members re- 
ceive weekly benefits of $5 per week, thus enabling 
our members to hold out where strikes do occur; 
and contests with our locals less inviting 
from the employers’ side. 

During the month of April locals were instituted 
at Muskogee, I. T., Altoona, Pa., and Memphis, 
Tenn. 

At this period of the year employment is more 

lentiful to meet summer traffic, and as a result our 
ocals are reporting an increase in membership. 

Our association has but one strike on at present, 
and that is at Houghton, Mich. This is a contest 
resulting from an effort on part of the employes to 
establish an organization. The members are receiv- 
ing regular weekly strike benefits. 

Our membership is generally awake to the im- 
portance of the union label; but there is much 
complaint from several sources that certain prod- 


ucts, such as collars, ties, suspenders, lines of 1 
derwear, etc., and various other necessities, are n 
obtainable in many towns. 
A. L. REEVES, 
Secretary Executive Board Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 
Railroad Employes 


MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE, 
MARSHALL, Mo 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

May I introduce myself to you by saying that | 
am a student in Missouri Valley College, and that 
I have always taken a deep interest in labor unions. 
I have been making a particular study of labor 
unionism this year, and have written a short oration 
on the labor union, entitled, ‘“‘The Trade Union, 
the Greatest Moral Force of the Present Age.” 
This production has received the highest award 
upon though, that is, the general handling of the 
subject, from each of three judges. Two of the 
judges are prominent educators of the state and 
one is a lawyer. There were four contestants. 

The opinion of those men has led me to present 
it to your consideration. If it will be of any service 
to the cause of union labor, I shall be very glad. 

I wish you success 1n your noble work for 
humanity. 

Yours truly, DANIEL S. McCoRKLE. 

[Article published in this issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST.—ED. ] 


SWANSEA, WALES. April 20, 1905. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

Permit me through the columns of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST to thank the many kind 
friends we met, who received, entertained us, and 
ministered to our comforts and pleasure during the 
happy four months we spent in America when at- 
tending, as one of the fraternal delegates, the 
annual convention of the A. F. of L., held at San 
Francisco in November, last year. From the mo- 
ment we arrived at New York and were met by 
Brothers Robinson and Harris, to our departure 
from Boston, when we said ‘‘good bye’’ to Brother 
Driscoll and other kind friends who saw us off, 
we have nothing but gratitude and thanksgiving 
in our hearts to all. We came among you as 
strangers; you received us with kindness and 
hospitality. We left you as dear friends, whose 
memory will never fade from us while life will last. 

It was an honor to meet your noble president, 
Mr. Samuel Gompers; your splendid secretary, Mr. 
Morrison; the vice-presidents, and members of the 
federation, and to take part in your great conven 
tion. It was a great pleasure to be associated with 
them, though for a very brief period, and to wit- 
ness the noble stand that is being made in defens« 
of labor's rights. It was a great experience to cross 
your wonderful continent and come in touch wit! 
the workers in your great cities and vast plains 
It was a revelation to see and realize the strength 
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and solidarity of the movement, the intense 
earnestness of the workers. Long may it continue, 
and every success attend the noble efforts of the 
A. F. of L. . f 
To everyone—noi even excepting the policeman 
who so firmly, yet so kindly, performed his duty 
at San Francisco—my wife and I say from grateful 
hearts, ‘‘ thank you.”’ 
Memory beckons. and the past 
Lives again with pleasures rife— 
All forgotten is the blast 
And the stormy stress of life. 
In the music of the birds, 
In the sighing of the breeze, 
Come the “ welcome”’ of your words, 
And the “ Hands Across the Sea.” 
Yours fraternally, 
JAMES WIGNALL, 
British Fraternal Delegate to the A. F.of L. 
Convention, San Francisco, 1904. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

I wish to inform you that a settlement has been 
arranged between the aluminum workers of New 
Kensington, Pa., and the employing company. 

The trouble was that the company refused to 
pay 25 per cent extra for Sunday work, which 
was a part of the agreement with the union. The 
company stated they were satisfied with the agree- 
ment, but thought that Sunday work should only 
include Sunday from 6 a. m. till 6 p. m., and after 
those hours the men should work for straight 
time. 

I had a hard time to get a conference with the 
company, but when I did, I convinced them that 
the men were right and the company should pay 
the 25 per cent extra for all Sunday work. There- 
fore the entire matter is settled satisfactorily to all. 

Fraternally yours, T. H. Flynn, 
General Organizer, A. F. of L. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

In answer to your recent letter regarding the 
trouble between Federal Labor Union, No. 10,926, 
at Steece, Ohio, and Mr. McConnell, of that place, 
I wish to report that the difficulty has been ami- 
cably adjusted without a strike. The members of 
No. 10,926 agreed to compromise on a raise of five 
cents per day on the day laborers, which would 
make the wages at that lime bank equal to the 
other two at same place. 

Fraternally yours, 
IRVIN F. ROSE, 


Organizer, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


It will be remembered that at the last meeting 
of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor a series of preambles and resolutions 
were adopted favorable to the proposed congress 
for the investigation of conditions of labor, agri- 
culture, and immigration, and the establishment 
of an international bureau having these subjects 
in view. al greg ge and resolutions adopted 
were published in the minutes of the Executive 
Council in the May issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. Copy of these preambles and 
resolutions was transmitted to the President of the 
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United States and to the King of Italy, to which 
the following replies were received: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
March 27, 1905. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 

DEAR Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt, by reference, of your letter of March 
22, to the President, in regard tothe sending of 
delegates to the conference called at Rome by the 
King of Italy, to consider the establishment of a 
permanent International Chamber of Agriculture ; 
and I note the resolutions adopted by the Execu- 
tive Council of the Federation, March 13-18. 

The matter of selecting delegates is now receiv- 
ing very careful consideration, and it is hoped a 
delegation satisfactory to all interests will soon be 
appointed. Very truly yours, 

JAMEs WILSON, 
Secretary. 


CoMoTaDo DI STupDI, 
CAMERA INTERNAZIONALE DI AGRICOLTURA, 
MINISTERO DI AGRICOLTURA, 
RoME, ITALY, sst May, 7y05. 
Hon. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 

DEAR S1R: I wish to express, in the name of the 
committee appointed to study the proposed Inter- 
national Chamber of Agriculture, the great satis- 
faction which was felt by us, and by all interested 
in this movement, that so powerful and representa- 
tive a body of workers as the A. F. of L. should ex- 
press their sympathy with the appreciation of the 
importance of this movement set on foot by H. M., 
the King of Italy. 

It is especially satisfactory to us to note that the 
importance of this movement tothe laboring classes, 
both to those directly interested in agriculture, 
and to those others of the towns whose prosperity 
so much depends on the maintenance of normal 
conditions of exchange between the cities and the 
country districts, and the value of the proposed 
international chamber as a factor for raising the 
international conditions of labor, has thus been 
officially recognized by the representatives of so 
large and influential a body of organized American 
labor. 

I have the honor to remain, sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
G. MONTEMARTINI, 
Il Directtore Deil’ Ufficio Del Lavaro. 


Lonpon, April 29, 1905. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 

At the executive meeting of our union Mr. J. 
Wignall, who was recently with you in America as 
the representative of the Trades Union Congress, 

ave us a report of his visit, and emphasized the 
act of the very great amount of good will and 
comradeship shown him by the trade unionists in 
each place visited by him while in America. My 
executive associates consider that while he was a 
representative of the trade union movement gen- 
erally, they take it as a great compliment to them- 
selves, the organization to which he belongs, and 
feel bound to express to you their very hearty 
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thanks for the kindly welcome afforded and the 
generous consideration shown him while on his 
very important mission to your country. 
With greetings and best wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 
BEN TILLETT, 

Dock, Wharf, Riverside, and General Workers’ 

Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 


STRIKE OF AGRICULTURAL LABORERS IN 
PORTO RICO. 


PONCE, PoRTO Rico, April 28, 7905. 

I desire to submit the following report in con- 
nection with the agricultural strike in the districts 
of Ponce and Guayama. After the strike in the 
district of Arecibo, of which you have been in- 
formed, the laborers of the southern part of the 
island appealed to the Free Federation of the Work- 
ingmen of Porto Rico, asking for assistance to ob- 
tain better conditions. The federation took the 
matter under consideration and after a thorough 
and careful investigation it was fouud that the re- 
quest for assistance made by our southern toilers 
in the districts of Ponce and Guayama was a just 
and fair one. 

It seems to methatit is wasting time to at- 
tempt to again describe the condition of affairs 
prevailing here, and which has already been de- 
scribed with a masterly hand by you in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

I must add to this, that owing to the difficulty 
which is found in organizing these laborers into 
well conducted and intelligent unions, most of 
them being in fear of the employers, whotry to dis- 
courage organization among them, their condition 
was made far more distressing. It is with great 
difficulty and risk that our organizers succeed in 
reaching our land toilers to give them a sensible 
talk on labor prirciples, as the planters, under no 
consideration, will permit such a thing. Besides, 
the terror of dismissal from work or that their 
humble huts, usually built on land the property of 
the plantation, be ordered destroyed or taken 
down, was a more than sufficient cause to make 
labor organization a quite difficult thing amongst 
them. 

Furthermore, these men are compelled to spend 
their hard-earned wages in the stores owned by 
the plantations, where they are sold the principal 
staples of life at exorbitant prices. 

For the reasons above stated, and many others 
which would be too prolix to enumerate and of 
which you have personal knowledge, the Free 
Federation decided to give its moral and material 
support to our brothers here. I might also add 
that the sympathy of the people of the island at 
large, the local papers and business men were in 
favor of the movement. 

At this juncture the agricultural unions of Santa 
Ysabel, Penuelas, Coamo, Ponce, Yauco, Tallaboa, 
and others persistently insisted in joining the pro- 
posed movement to improve their condition. The 
Central Labor Union, of this city, decided to ap- 
point a committee to further study the question 
and report. The committee made an investigation 
on the ground and reported favorably on the pro- 

demand of both union and non-union men 
or higher wages and a reduction in the hours of 
labor. A petition was then drawn up, signed by 


the writer and the secretary of the Central Labor 
Union of Ponce, and was sent to about sixty proprie- 
tors and managers of sugar plantations employing 
over 18,000 agricultural workers. 

The demands were as follows : 

1. Minimum wages of 75 cents for a nine hour 
working day for men and women over 18 years of 
age. 
©. Minimum wages of 50 cents for a nine hour 
working day for boys and girls from 14 to 18 years 
of age. 

3. Equitable salary for mechanic workers and 
general helpers on the mills of sugar plantations. 

4. Discontinuance of child labor under 14 years 
of age in any kind of work. 

The average minimum wages paid to the men at 
the time the demands were made was from 35 to 
40 cents for 13 and 14 hour days’ work. 

Very few planters answered our requests, which, 
as you will see, were very modest ones. Forty days 
elapsed after the communications were forwarded 
to the planters. The men patiently awaited a defi- 
nite action, but the planters did not show any 
willingness to even submit the differences to arbi- 
tration and the strike broke out eight days before 
the time fixed. Men to the number of 2,000, work- 
ing on the Fortuna, Boca Chica, Potala, Reparada, 
and other sugar factories in the Capitanejo district, 
Ponce, initiated the strike, followed a few days 
after by those employed in all the plantations in 
Ponce, Coto, Machuelo, Juana Diaz, Santa Ysabel, 
Salinas, Guayama, Arroyo, Patillas, and Tallaboa, 
making in the aggregate about 14,000. For three 
weeks the men held out in a dignified manner and 
without showing any sign of weakness. 

Suddenly, and without any known cause what- 
ever, the insular police in Ponce, Yauco, Juana 
Diaz, and other towns and cities of the island be- 
gan a crusade against the working people. They 
begah to stop and prohibit public meetings or any 
demonstration whatever in behalf of the strike, 
while they (the police) gave their unconditional 
support to the planters. 

There is not the least doubt to my mind that the 
police officers throughout the island, with rare 
exceptions, were in connivance with the sugar 
planters to suppress the strike by resorting to un- 
lawful and violent means. The conduct of our men 
could not have been more peaceful and orderly. 

The climax, however, was reached on April 16, 
when the police officers displayed armed strength 
to terrorize the men who were struggling for their 
rights. A labor meeting was in progress on the 
public plaza of this city at which several thousand 
people, most of them laborers, were present. While 
Brother Eugenio Sanchez was speaking the police 
force, which had been previously concentrated 
there, rushed with full force against the defense- 
less crowd, firing their revolvers and using their 
clubs and sabres to beat them. 

The terrorized and panic-stricken people fled 
wildly from the scene, and in the confusion that 
followed several citizens were badly hurt and had 
to be taken to the hospitals. 

Simultaneously with the meeting at the plaza 
another one was being held at Arus and Capitanejo 
ward. The mounted police there violently attacked 
the crowd, and seizing the American flag from the 
hands of one of our men, tore it to pieces under 
the hoofs of his horse. 

Several of our men were arrested and thrown i11 
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the jail, where they were ill treated. All this hap- 
pened while the planters amused themselves taking 
snap shots at the panic-stricken crowd a short dis- 
tance from the scene. ; 

The strike, however, continued strong and dig- 
nified as when it started, notwithstanding the out- 
rages of the police. These officers of the law are so 
harassing our labor movement that it would be 
hard to find a stronger enemy of organized labor. 
This is not the first time that such a thing has hap- 
pened in Porto Rico. 

At the time of writing you this letter, 16 planta- 
tions have agreed to pay their men from 50 to 65 
cents for 10 hour day’s work, thus securing an 
increase of 30 per cent on the former wages. 
About six thousand men still hold out in the 
Ponce and Guayama districts, but I think that the 
planters will settle matters by granting the de- 
mands. 

Owing tothe present movement six new agri- 
cultural unions have been organized and their 
charters ordered. The total number of unions or- 
ganized during the present month amount to four- 
teen. 

Fraternally yours, 
SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, 
General Organizer for the A. F.of L. 


[NoTr.—On May 15, Organizer Iglesias cabled 
President Gompers as follows : 
‘Strike ends satisfactorily.’’] 


(Mr. John J. Keegan, organizer for the A. F. of 
L., while acting in his official capacity at a meet- 


ing of butchers at Yonkers, N. Y., on March 16, 
says, and so informed Samuel Gompers; that one 
Mr. Kennedy openly accused him (Gompers) of 
spending two weeks with August Belmont in 
Florida, and of declaring off the subway and ‘‘ L,”’ 


road strike. As at this particular moment when 
the criticism of those who would fix the blame of 
the subway ‘“‘ fiasco” on some one, flies thick and 
fast, we publish Mr. Gompers’ answer in regard to 
the charges, and hope they will effectually kill any 
attempt to make capital out of Mr. Gompers’ visit 
to New York City.—Ep. of Zhe Mechanic.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21, 1905. 
MR. JOHN J. KEEGAN, 
General Delivery, Yonkers, N. Y. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Your favor of the 
19th instant, addressed to Frank Morrison, secre- 
tary of the A. F. of L., came duly to hand, and 
was turned over by Brother Morrison to me to 
consider the subject-matter relative to the state- 
ments you say Mr. Kennedy, of the Wool Workers 
of New York City, made at a meeting in Yonkers, 
March 16. 

This meeting, as I understand it, was called for 
the purpose of bringing about a reconciliation be- 
tween the Butcher Workmen’s Union, of Yonkers, 
and the International Union, and that Secretary 
Call was present and was given but 30 minutes 
in which to make a statement, and that Mr. Ken- 
nedy, who did not belong to that local union, was 
given like time, to the exclusion of any members 
of the local union or anyone else interested in try- 
ing to bring about better relations between the lo- 
cal and its international; that Mr. Kennedy, instead 
of dealing with the subject, even from an opposi- 
tion viewpoint, indulged in abuses and attacks of 
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the officers of the international trade unions, and 
particularly myself. , You say that in the course 
of Mr. Kennedy’s statement he charged that I had 
spent two weeks, more or less, with Mr. August 
Belmont at Palm Beach, Fla., and that I came 
from there to New York and declared off the 
strike of the men in the subway and elevated rail- 
ways of that city. 

The chief merit in Mr. Kennedy’s statement is 
that there is not one scintilla of truth in it all, far, 
as a matter of fact, I have spoken to Mr. Belmont 
but twice in my-tife; one time, over a year ago, in 
connection with securing the agreement for the 
railroad men, and the second was for about a min- 
ute, at the last December meeting of the Civic Fed- 
eration, when the mere passing of the ordinary 
salutations between men were exchanged. 

It may not be uninteresting to say that I have 
never yet been at Palm Beach, Fla.; in fact, was 
never in any part of Florida but once in my life 
and that was in 1895. There was never a word 
passed between Mr. Belmont and myself, either 
written or spoken, or with any representative of 
Mr. August Belmont, or the company that he rep- 
resents, i: regard to the strike of the railway em- 
ployes of the subway or elevated railroads of New 
York City or any other place. Another fact which 
you know and anyone else may know. who has 
any regard for the truth, and that is, that I neither 
declared the strike of the railway men off, nor had 
the power to so declare, even if I had the desire. 

Therefore, you can readily understand how 
utterly false and malicious were Mr. Kennedy's 
statements. 

For some months past there has been a dispute 
between the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and the Newspaper Mail Deliverers’ Union, 
No. 9463, of New York City, the former claiming 
that the latter came under its jurisdiction. Know- 
ing that correspondence did not avail to bring 
avout a better understanding, I arranged for a 
meeting between the representatives of both the 
international and the local to take place on March 
8. This engagement was made a considerab’e time 
before any anticipation or arrangement for the 
strike by the railway men. I came to New York 
to engage in the conference which took place. 
Learning of my presence in New York, President 
Mahon, of the Amalgamated Street Railway Men, 
and Vice-President of the A. F. of L. Thomas I. 
Kidd, asked me to meet them in conference. I 
did so. They insisted that I remain over for a 
day or so, believing that I might be helpful to 
them in bringing about a conference for the hon- 
orable adjustment of the strike. President Mahon 
made every effort to prevail upon the local officers 
of the striking railway men, and to be helpful to 
them in trying to bring about an honorable adjust- 
ment of the most unwise strike. His overtures 
were rejected, and the rest of the lamentable inci- 
dent is known to all 

Surely no fault or wrongdoing can be applied 
to President Mahon, and how, by any stretch 
of the imagination, I can be brought into a dis- 
cussion of this matter, is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of intelligent men. 

So far as Mr. Stone, of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, is concerned, surely you know 
that his organization is unaffiliated to the A. F. of 
L. and his action could in no wise be influenced 
by the A. F. of L. or its president. He declared 
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that inasmuch as his local division had an agree- 
ment with the company which employed the mem- 
bers, and the life of which agreement was to con- 
tinue for three years, his members in New York 
had violated the agreement, and he therefore re- 
pudiated their action.” 

Without commenting further upon Mr. Stone’s 
action, I thing that all must agree that when or- 
ganized labor enters into an agreement with em- 
ployers, we expect the employers to maintain the 
agreement inviolate, and it should therefore go 
without saying that we are both by-interest and in 
honor bound toalso maintain agreements inviolate, 
even though the conditions covered by the agree- 
ment are not all that we desire. Keeping agree- 
ments is like the individual who pledges his word 


to another. If he breaks it he forfeits the respect 
and confidence of those to whom he has pledged 
it, and this applies equally to an organization. We 
maintain our strength, our character, and our 
standing by restraining ourselves from breaking 
our word and our agreement. 

I write you thus fully on this matter so that you 
may not only know the truth, but be in a position 
to controvert any statements made by any ma- 
licious or ignorant person who dares to assert to 
the contrary. 

With best wishes, 

I am, fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 

— The Mechanic for April. 





CIGARMAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION BENEFITS. 


Benefits Paid in Twenty-five Years and Two Months. 


Strike 
Benefit. 


j 
Death 
Benefit. 


Sick 
Benefit. 


$3,668 
4,950 
21,797 
44,850 
27,812 
143,547 
61,087 
54,402 
13,871 
45,303 
5,202 
18,414 
33,531 
37,477 
18,228 
44,966 
44,039 
27,446 
12,175 
25,118 
12,331 
137,823 
105,215 
85,274 
20,858 


104,391 
106,758 
112,567 
109,205 
112,774 
111,253 
107,785 
117,455 
134,614 
137,403 
147,054 
163,226 


Balance 
. -, 


Member Cash 





| Out of L 
Work | 


Benefit. 


Traveling | 


Benefit. ship. Balance. 


2,729 

4,440 | 
14,604 
11,430 | 


$124 5 
5,066 
11,151 
37.740 7 
77,506 
126,783 
70.078 3 
85.511 
172,813 2 
227,288 2 
239,190 53 
| 285,136 5 
383 072 
421,950 
503,829 
456 732 
340 788 06 
236 213 05 
177,033 12 
194,240 30 
227.597 O1 
292 407 95 
314,806 24 
321,124 33 
361,811 29 
495,117 91 
589,234 20 


$2,808 15 
12,747 09 
20,386 64 
37,135 20 13,214 
39 632 08 11,371 
26 683 54 12,000 
31,835 71 |.. 24,672 
49,281 04 20, 560 
42,594 75 17,133 
43.540 44 17,555 
37.914 24,624 
53,535 24,221 | 
47,732 26,678 | 
60,475 26.788 | 
42,154 27,828 | 
41.657 27,760 

33,076 27,318 

29,067 26,347 | 
25.237 26,460 | 
24,234 28,994 | 
33,238 33,955 
44,652 33,974 | 
45,314 37,023 | 
52,521 


$22,760 
21,223 
17,460 
89,402 
174,517 
166, 37 / 
175,767 
117,471 
70,197 
38.037 
23,897 
27.083 
21,071 
15,558 





| 1,082,283 32 | 2,035,348 63 | 1,351,707 
| 


Total 


Total benefits paid during 1904 
Grand total benefits paid 


$435,969 20 
6,416,520 78 


NotTe.—The fiscal year prior to January 1, 1886, closed on October 31. 


By resolution of the members of the Cigarmarmakers’ International Union, thé eight-hour work- 
day in the cigar-making trade was established and has been in force since May 1, 1886. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


——=FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 
out the country. 

This includes : 

A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 
vicinity. 

Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 

Work done for union labels. 

Unions organized during the last month. 

City ordinances of state laws passed favorable to labor. 

Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 

Injunctions. 

A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
than 1,200 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 
the industrial development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The 
information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage workers. They participate in the struggles of 
the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various 
sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with 
each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, this 
department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 





Boot and Shoe Workers. 

C. L. Baine.—Employment fair in our trade. 
We won strike for increased wages in the lasting 
department in Lynn, Mass. Also obtained in- 
creased wages in cutting department in Montreal; 
Canada, after a nine days’ strike. Our men in 
Chicago have been on strike to resist a reduction 
in wages. The total increase in our membership 
during the month was 1,783. 


Cement Workers. 

Thos. K. Ryan—Trade in fair shape, and steadily 
improving. Employers’ and contractors’ associa- 
tions are making a strong effort to disrupt our 
unions but will not succeed. Our members in 
Trenton, N, J., were locked out by the employers’ 
association; this affects all the building trades. We 
1ave chartered new locals in San Jose, Petaluma, 
.edwood, and Stockton, Cal., during the month. 

ages and hours will be about the same as last 
season. 
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Chainmakers. 


Curtin C. Miller.—Trade conditions good in our 
line. We have no strikes or lockouts. Wages same 
as last year at this season. 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers. 

M. Zuckerman.—Trade dull all over the country 
in our trade at this season. We won strike in New 
York City against the open shop after being out 
13 weeks. About eighteen hundred men were 
affected by this strike. 


Compressed Air Workers. 

John Sheehy.—Trade conditions fair. All mem- 
bers in New York City employed at this writing. 
We are trying to unionize the four bores of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel from Long Island 
City to Weehawken, N. J.; also the south bore of 
the tunnel from Jersey City to New York. The 
contracting companies on these jobs favor the 
open shop, but that does not discourage union 
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men. We have no strikes or lockouts to report in 
our line. We paid out $100 in death benefit last 
month. We pay a benefit of $6 a week to sick and 
disabled members. 


Cutting Die and Color Mixers. 

James Glasen.—Trade good in our line-and 
steadily improving in the east. Conditions are also 
good throughout the east and west. Employment 
plentiful. No strikes or lockouts. Wages about the 
same as last season. 


Fur Workers. 

C. E. Carlson.—The condition of our craft is 
fair throughout the country. We chartered new 
local in Milwaukee, Wis., recently. We recently 
expended $100 death benefits and $50 for disabled 


members. 
Glass Bottle Blowers. 

William Launer.—Spring trade makes things 
better in our line, although business had been 
slow all winter. Stocks in many localities are very 
heavy. Indications are that most factories in the 
glass bottle business will close from two to four 
weeks earlier than usual. We have succeeded in 
unionizing a non union plant at Randall, W. Va., 
after a strike of about six weeks. Recently we 
paid out $2,500 in death benefits. 


Glass House Employes. 

Jas. S. Robb —Prospects are very bright in our 
craft. Work is plentiful. We recently chartered 
new locals in Alexandria, Va., and Evansville, 
Ind. Wages same as last season. 


Glass Workers. 

Wm. Figolah.—Trade fair and employment 
keeping normal. We have strike on at Boston for 
the eight hour day and minimum wage scale. 
Have formed unions in Ford City, Glassmere, and 
Butler, Pa., and Denver, Colo. Our membership is 
increasing. 

Horseshoers. 

Roady Kenehan.—Considering the time of the 
year we are doing well. In New York City we are 
gaining rapidly and hope to make that city one of 
our strongest centers. We have won our strike in 
half the shops of Syracuse, N. Y., for increased 
wages and we expect the rest to follow. 


} Hotel Employes. 
Jere L. Sullivan.—Have chartered the follow- 
ing locals recently, Geogetown, Wash., Staunton, 
Ill., New Kensington, Pa., Hancock, Mich., and 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—J.H. F. Moseley and J. E. Smith: 

Building trades in fair shape. Plumbers at this 
writing on strike for increase of 20 per cent in 
wages. Painters have signed for $2 80 per day of 
eight hours. Miners are still on strike. Organized 
workers in general secure from 10 to 15 per cent 
higher wages than the unorganized. Union labels 
are well patronized. Organized labor doing fairly 
well in every respect in this section. 

Selma.—J. H. Bean: 

Organized labor is steadily progressing. Business 
is improving and work becoming more plentiful. 
The condition of organized labor is so much su- 
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Fostoria, Ohio. Our craft in good shape and mak- 
ing steady progress. 


Lace Operatives. 

M. F. Sullivan.—Trade picking up in our line 
as far as employment is concerned, but there is a 
general disposition on the part of em} loy ers to re- 
duce wages. As the cost of living is greater than 
ever before, this produces a difficult situation. 


Paving Cutters. 

William Dodge.—Trade conditions throughout 
the country fair. There is no remarkable demand 
for men, but all locals report improvement. We 
have recently formed new localsin North Carolina 
and Oregon. Have had successful strikes in Lith- 
onia and Stone Mountain, Ga., for better condi- 
tions. Settlement was made after a strike of 279 
days. During the month we had one death and 
expended $75 therefor in benefit. In New York 
City we have signed up all wage scales same as 
last year. 

Photo-Engravers. 


H.. E. Gudbrandsen.— Employment is steady. 
In some cities where agreements have been signed 
up during the past month we have secured im- 
proved conditions. A lockout in Milwaukee is the 
result of an attempt to introduce the open shop. 
We formed a local in New Orleans, La., during 
the month. 

Print Cutters. 


Thos. Eastwood.— This is our busiest season and 
all members are working. We request the moral 
support of all unions in our fight against unfair 
wall paper manufacturers. As they will be showing 
the next season’s lines soon, a little inquiry for 
union papers would do us a large amount of good. 


Slate and Tile Roofers. 

W. H. Clark.—Prospects good fora successful 
season in our line. We won strike against reduction 
in wages in St. Louis. About fifty men were in- 
volved. 

Tailors. 


John B. Lennon.—Conditions excellent in our 
trade. We have formed new locals in La Fayette 
and Crawfordsville, Ind.; Lynn, Mass., Charlotte 
and Asheville, N. C., during the month. Have 
won strikes for increased wages in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Lima, Los Angeles, Akron, and Nashville. 
Our total membership is now about sixteen 
thousand 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


perior to that of the unorganized that there is no 
comparison. Since my last report the carpenters 


have formed a district council. Union labels are 
well patronized. Organized men are making a 
special effort toreach the unorganized and impress 
on them the advantages of unionism. 


ARKANSAS. 

Pine Bluff.—J. R. Langston: 

Several trades are about to organize. A federal 
union was formed during the month. An active 
organizer in this State who could devote his time 
to the work would be of much help in this section 
Wages have improved some without strike. Organ- 
ized labor is making steady progress. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


CALIFORNIA. 


Eureka.—W. 1. Owen: 

The organized workers, through united effort, 
secure about twenty per cent higher wages than 
the unorganized. Industrial conditions fair. Long- 
shoremen have found employment rather slack. 
Other trades busy. Wages are good. We have 
had no strikes here for the past two years. Four 
federal unions have been formed, with an aggre- 
gate membership of over one thousand. Lumber- 
men, locomotive firemen, brewery workers, and 
electricians are expecting to form unions. G 
work is done for the union labels. By the begin- 
ning of summer we expect to have 5,000 organized 
men in this county. 

San Diego.—James P. Dunn: 

Work plentiful for organized trades. Organized 
labor, through its unions, has decided advantage 
over the unorganized. Conditions have greatly 
improved since most trades organized. We are 
constantly pushing the union labels. Theatrical 
stage employes are expecting to form union. 

Stockton.—James Wood: 

Organized labor shows its superiority in skill 
over the unorganized, and is being acknowledged 
as such by the employers. Work is steady in build- 
ing and iron trades, but other trades find employ- 
ment somewhat unsteady. Wages are fair. The 
unions are becoming more closely allied to each 
other. Prospects are good for plenty of work later 
in the season, but there are also oo of men to 
fill the places. A women’s label league is being 
formed and will be of t aid in union label 
work. The Central Council has recently been reor- 
ganized. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport.—John J. O'Neill: 

Industrial conditions in this section are improv- 
ing. Work is steady in most lines. We have three 
strikes on hand inthis city at this writing, but 
expect to have them settled soon, Weare con- 
stantly booming the union labels. Wages, hours, 
and general conditions of labor are favorable for 
organized trades. 

Hartford.—T. J. Sullivan: 

Work is steady and prospects good for a busy 
season throughout the summer. Molders have im- 
proved their condition. Masons and tenders 
secured increased wages May 1. Conditions here 
are decidedly in favor of organized labor, that of 
non-unionists not good and will not improve un- 
less they organize. A building trades council has 
been perfected comprising all branches employed 
in construction. Trolleymen have organized. All 
unions are pushing the union labels. 

New Haven.—E. ,. Warden: 

Organized workers are maintaining very fair 
conditions. Hat and cap makers won their strike 
after four days’ strike. Carpenters renewed their 
id contract. A special committee has been 
actively working for legislative measures favor- 
able to organized labor. Waiters have organized. 
We insist on the union labels at all times. Unor- 
ganized workers, especially in factories, have de- 
plorable conditions, but there is no help for them 
unless they organize. 

Norwich —Henry Frasier: 

Conditions good for organized crafts through 
organized effort, and work is steady. Painters after 
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a week’s strike won increase of 25 cents per day, 
minimum wage $2 50 per day. Good work is done 
for the union labels. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—W. J. Lowe and W. L. Girardeau: 

Employment is steady in all building trades. 
All organized crafts are in good shape, securing 
good wages, and working the eight hour day. 
Several branches of labor are unorganized but we 
hope to have them in line before long Teamsters 
employed on municipal work are required to be 
union men. Sign painters, glaziers, and’ teamsters 
organized during the month. Firemen, bartenders, 
and central body are about to organize. Organized 
labor is far better off tzan unorganized. Trade 
unionism has a strong hold in this section... The 
eight hour day is established in all organized 
trades. We have a good committee working for the 
union labels. The union labels are well patronized. 


IDAHO. 

Boise.—J. E Roberts: 

Organized labor was never in better shape than 
at present. The non-unionists are in the minority 
but in many instances share the benefits secured 
by organized effort. The only unfair grocer in 
town went out of business and his successor is fair 
to organized labor. Engineers have organized. 
Federal union at Nampa, Quarrymen and carriage 
workers of this city are about to form unions. The 
union labels are vigorously pushed to the front. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago.—Thos. E. Burke: 

Considering the strong opposition to organized 
labor from the employers’ associations, the unions 
are making good posers. Employment is fairly 
steady. Unions holding their own with increased 
wages in some cases. The unorganized workers 
ate in poor shape. The public is becoming more 
thoroughly educated to demand the union labels. 


Decatur.—A. B. Loebenberg: 

The condition of organized labor is satisfactory 
only in the shops where agreements stipulate the 
union shop. Organized labor so far has held its 
own against the open shop agitation. Work is 
steady. Havetwo new unions under way. The 
union labels are pushed at all times. 


Du Quoin.—Charles Ross: 

Very few unorganized workers here and those 
are unskilled laborers. Building trades are busy. 
We have had no strikes. All trades are working 
eight or nine hours per day. A label league has 
been started and expects to do good work. 

Freeport.—W. W. Young: 

All union men are steadily employed. Industrial 
conditions good, but the condition of the unor- 
ganized workers can not compare with the organ- 
zzed. Team drivers have secured increase from $3 
to $4 per day from city council. The unorganized 
find employment unsteady. Bartenders are ex- 
pecting to organize. Union labeled goods are in 
demand, and union men will buy no other. 


Herrin.—. E. 

All organized crafts are making good > 
There are few unorganized men in this vicinity. 
Work is steady. All union labels find hearty sup- 
port. A move is on foot to have a big Labor Day 
carnival. 


Jacobs: 
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Kewanee.—A. Menche: 

Building trades have obtained increased wages, 
and in some instances shorter hours. All organized 
crafts secure better conditions, shorter hours, and 
higher wages than the unorganized. Work is 
fairly steady. Retail clerks had their agreement 
signed up same as last year. Bricklayers and 
masons secured an increase of two and one-half 
cents per hour, making their pay 57% cents per 
hour for eight hour day. Carpenters also secured 
advance of two and one-half cents per hour over 
last year’s scale, making it 35 cents per hour for 
an eight hour day. Painters and decorators ad- 
vanced wages to 32% cents per hour for the eight 
hour day, where they formerly worked the nine 
hour day for 30 cents per hour. This agreement is 
for two years, the pay for next year to be increased 
to 35 cents ee hour, which is an increase of two 
and one-half cents per hour over this year’s scale. 
All organized workers have secured some advance 
this spring. All agreements seem to be perfectly 
satisfactory to all concerned, and no trouble of 
any kind has been noticed, as all agreements were 
by conference and mutual understanding. We are 
continually urging the demand of the union labels. 


Marion.—Paul J Smith: 

Organized labor in this vicinity seems to be in 
excellent shape. The new local of steam engineers 
is progressing. Painters are working hard to im- 
prove conditions. The trades here are pretty well 
organized. A few unorganized workers do not 
figure much, Flour and cereal mill workers have 
satisfactorily settled an important question ‘in re- 
gard to label contract. Two of the candidates for 
mayor of the town have declared themselves in 
favor of organized labor. We expect to form a label 
league with a good membership. We have 17 affili- 
ated locals making good headway. 

Marseilles.—Byron W. Hale: 

Most trades are organized and in good shape. 
Several have secured new wage scales, which will 
go into effect during the month. Work has been 

ull, but we expect it to be booming in a short 
time. Excellent work is done for the union labels. 


Mascoutah.—Jerry Spegal: 

All trades in good shape. Wage scales haye been 
increased 20 per cent this season. The condition of 
organized labor very satisfactory compared with 
the unorganized. The union labels are demanded 
on all goods. 

Percy.—Jas. F. Larowe: 

Organized labor in good shape. Work is steady 
for union men. We secured an advance of 20 cents 
per day on day street work. The union labels are 
pushed. A new union is under way at Ellis Grove. 


Paris.—Ed. M. Dowling: 

The outlook for the organized crafts is good. 
Have prospects of organizing several new unions 
during the summer. Wages have increased from 
25 to 50 cents per day and an average reduction of 
one hour a day has been secured by organized 
labor. All union labels are being pushed. 

Sparta.—S W. Skelly: 

Work is fairly steady in all branches. Organized 
labor steadily improving its condition. We are 
pushing the union labels to the front. 

Staunton.—W. H. McGruder: 

Nearly all branches of labor thoroughly organ- 
ized and in good shape. Employment steady in 
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all lines with the exception of miners, who are 
working half time. Carpenters secured increase 
from 35 to 40 cents per hour and eight hour day. 
Bartenders organized during the month. The 
union labels are well looked after. 


INDIANA. 


Crawfordsville.—J. J. Collins: 

Tailors have organized during the month. Cooks 
are expecting to form union. All organized traces 
work the nine hour day or even less. Work is 
steady. All organized trades in fair shape, but the 
unorganized are in poor condition. We urge tlie 
patronage of the tition labels at all meetings. 


Evansville.—P. D. Drain and Louis Fitzwilliam: 

Organized labor secures for itself much better 
conditions than the unorganized. Work is fairly 
steady. There is a renewed interest in organization 
and the trades seem to get closer together. Glass 
house employes have formed union. A federal 
union and carpenters of Fort Branch are expecting 
to form unions. There have been some advances in 
wages without strike. Good work is done by all 
union men for the union labels. 

Fort Wayne.—H. C. Hoeltje: 

Condition of organized labor is good in this sec- 
tion. The label trades are busy and well organized. 
Cigarmakers are particularly booming their label. 
Building trades are in splendid shape with plenty 
of work and increasing membership. Painters 
have business agent in the field doing splendid 
work in the way of procuring employment for 
members, adjusting difficulties, and adding new 
members to the union. Plasterers secured their de- 
mand of an increase from 40 to 50 cents per hour 
with eight hour day. Lathers also secured an in- 
crease from $1 75 to $2.25 per thousand laths, giv- 
ing them an average increase of 75 cents per day. 
Metal trades had a dull winter, but are now in fine 
shape. Blacksmiths have added greatly to their 
membership. The general organizer of the team- 
sters’ union, Mr. Innes, has been doing splendid 
work building up the teamsters’ local, also organ- 
izing new locals of the same craft in this section. 
Prospects of forming a central body at Richmond. 
Drug clerks and hodcarriers and building laborers, 
of this city, organized recently. 


Indianapolis.—l,. P. McCormack and W. A. 
Landgraf: 

Employment is steady in all branches. The 
building trades are particularly busy. We have 
had no strikes. Several trades have advanced wages 
without strike. Two strikes were arbitrated with 
favorable concessions to organized labor in both 
instances and complete recognition of union. One 
strike occur-ed at Linton, the other at Princeton. 
We defeated some adverse legislation recently, 
notably the garnishee bill to confiscate workmen's 
wages. We continually work for the union labels. 
Industrial conditions are good in this city, but the 
unorganized element here needs stirring up. Tin- 
ners secured increase of five cents per hour with 
contract for two years. Horseshoers also gained 
increased wages. Freight handlers are organizing. 

Kokomo.—F. Van Fossan: 

Skilled trades are fairly well organized but ther« 
is still much room for improvement. Employmen‘ 
is steady. Glass house employes are thinking o! 
organizing. Weexpect to organize a women’s labe! 
league. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Logansport.—Mrs. O. P. Smith: 

Employment steady in all lines. The wages of 
union men and women from 20 per cent to 40 
per cent higher than the non-unionists. All the 
unions which have adhered to the union shop prin- 
ciple are in a prosperous condition while those 
which accepted the ‘‘open’’ shop scheme are in 
very uncertain condition. The contractors’ associ- 
ation which boasted to disrupt organized labor has 
not yet been able to keep its word. Cereal mill 
men and the waitresses and a federal union are 
getting ready to organize. All union labels are 
well patronized. 


Mount Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

Compared with the conditions existing in non- 
union towns a vast improvement can be noticed in 
labor conditions here. Work is steady in all crafts. 
Painters and teamsters are talking of organizing. 
The union labels are patronized. Have just returned 
from a visit to the manufacturing town of Tell 
City, and found wages there about eight dollars 
per week for the different crafts, not a union in 
the place. Wages and hours here are practically 
the same as last year. 


New Albany.—Michael Hasenstab: 

Work is fairly steady. Conditions of the differ- 
ent organized crafts range from fair to good in all 
lines. The unorganized workers, on the other 
hand, are in very poor shape. Upon demand of 
the boss contractors for the ‘‘ open shop ’’ the car- 
penters quit work and have been contracting for 
themselves with good success. Teamsters and 
blacksmiths are about to organize. Will havea 
federal union in line shortly. 

Sullivan.—A, M. Pirtle: 

There is a steady gain in all organized trades. 
There are but few unorganized workers in this 
locality. We have had no strikes, but the nine hour 
day has been secured and wages are advancing. 
Cement workers are about to organize. 


Terre Haute.—James Bruder: 

All union men in this section are steadily em- 
ployed. Organized labor is preferred by most em- 
ployers. Bridge workers at this time are on strike. 
All union men patronize the union labels. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ada.—J. E. Stoddard: 

There are few 7 pe crafts in this city. 
Work is plentiful and steady. We have had no 
strikes but wages are advancing and the hours are 
being reduced as the workers unite. Have five 
crafts outside of this city getting ready to organize- 
Splendid work is done for the union labels. 

Lehigh.—P. O'Shea: 

The condition of organized labor owing to united 
effort is far superior to that of the unorganized. 
Every class of labor at this time is busily — 
As yet there is not much union labeled goods here 
but hope to create a good demand for it. Sawmill 
men are getting ready to organize. 


IOWA. 


Cedar 5 S. Evans: 

Organized labor in first-class shape. Sheet metal 
workers are out for increased wages and prospects 
are good for victory. Painters are likely to have 
some trouble on account of the bosses’ declaration 
for open shop—‘“ rat’’ shop we call it. Work is 
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steady. A structural alliance has been formed by 
the painters, carpenters, and sheet metal workers. 
Several daily newspa have been reporting 
scarcity of help in this section. These statements 
are false, as we have all the men that are needed. 


Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Organized labor is steadily gaining ground. The 
unorganized workers are not as well paid and they 
work longer hours than the union men. Nearly 
all trades working full time. Teamsters secured an 
increase of $1 per week and time and a half for 
overtime and Sundays. City council granted an 
increase of two and one-half cents per hour to all 
teamsters employed by the city. Livery men or- 
ganized. Milk drivers are about to form union. 
Label league is doing good work for the union 
labels. 

Keokuk.—Frunk E. Woodley: 

Work is fairly steady in most lines. Electrical 
workers have formed union. Carriage workers and 

inters are organizing. A label league has been 

ormed with a membership of 40. 

Marshalliown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Boilermakers’ helpers have organized. Machin- 
ists’ helpers, boilermakers’ helpers, blacksmiths’ 
helpers, and car men have obtained slight increase 
in wages without strike. They also have improved 
shop conditions. All organized crafts are in good 
shape while the condition of the unorganized is 
bad. Good work is done for the union labels. 


KANSAS. 


Arkansas City.—W. H. Johnson: 

Organized labor has the lead as regards hours 
and wages. Work is steady. Building trades have 
increased their wages and reduced hours. The 
condition of organized labor owing to its own 
efforts is 80 per cent better than that of the un- 
organized. Good work is done for the union labels. 

Fort Scott.—F. E. Scott: 

Organized labor making good progress. In some 
instances the non-unionists share the benefits se- 
cured by the unionists. Work is fairly steady. 
There is a fair demand for the union labels. 

Wichita.—Chas. Rocker: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Prospects 
bright for steady work during the summer. Barbers 
have secured the seven o’clock closing on five 
nights in the week. The trouble between painters 
and employers was settled by the central labor 
union without strike. We look for increased mem- 
bership in all unions during the summer. Cement 
workers are about to organize. Child labor law was 
passed by the state legislature. There is a fair de- 
mand for the union labels. 


KENTUCKY. 


Providence.—R. H. Nasbitt: 

Work is steady in this section. Organized labor 
in good shape and steadily gaining ground. On 
the other hand the unorganized workers have had 
to stand several reductions in wages. Have one 
new union about ready to organize. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 

Paducah.—A. Crandell: 

All building trades work the eight hour day, 
whereas the unorganized work nine and ten hours 
for less wages. Painters who worked the nine hour 
day for $2.50 last season have secured the eight 
hour day at $2.80 per day without strike. Organ- 
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ized labor is steadily gaining ground in this city. 
A city ordinance requires the union label on all 
city printing. Longshoremen organized and havea 
membership of 214 members. Tinners and lathers 
are getting in line. All union labels are well 
patronized. 


Sturgis.—T. D. Omer: 

Industrial conditions very good and work 
steady. Wages aresame as last season. We have 
had no strikes or lockouts. Organized workers 
secure better treatment than the unorganized. 
Good work is done for the union labels. 


LOUISIANA. 


Baton Rouge.—J. L.. Williams: 

Industrial conditions fair in this vicinity. The 
unorganized share to some extent the benefits 
secured through the efforts of the organized. 
Employment fairly good, considering this is the 
wet season. The union labels are well patronized. 


New Iberia.—E. H. Lacroix: 

It will only be a question of a short time before 
all crafts here will be thoroughly organized. 
Union men get the preference on government work 
here. Bricklayers work the eight hour day. Car- 

nters, painters, and machinists work the nine 

our day. Work is steady is most lines. 


MAINE. 


Augusta.—Arthur L. Brown: 

Work is steady. All improvements secured by 
the organized trades have been obtained without 
strike. The organized workers owing to union 
effort are in very much better condition than the 
unorganized. The granite cutters have secured an 
improved wage scale. 

Portland.—John C. Clarke: 

Work is pretty steady and organized labor in 
good shape. Union men secured shorter hours 
and better conditions than the non-unionists. 
Blacksmiths and carriage and wagon workers are 
about to organize. We have a special committee 
working for the union labels. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Haverhill.—George A. Keene: 

Conditions here have remained a, un- 
changed throughout the year, and while not as 
ood as two or three years ago, are still fairly satis- 
actory, while organized labor has steadily im- 
proved its condition. The unorganized have reaped 
the harvest of their indifference and ignorance. 
Plumbers have organized lately and are doing well, 
having practically all journeymen in line. Ail coal, 
grain, and lumber teamsters have renewed their 
agreements in all but one yard where a strike is 
now on. Bootblacks have organized. Lastmakers 
are likely to form union. Committee for the union 
labels is actively working. 


Marlboro.—Philip Byrne: 

Am still with the shoe workers of Auburn and 
Lewiston, Me., building up their membership. 
There are but few organized workers here as yet 
and they will need some education in unionism. 
The shoe workers have successfully and without 
strike resisted several attempts at reduction in 
wages. Teamsters are forming union. Musicians 
also have union under way. One union of shoe 
stitchers was formed during the month. Am 
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urging all dealers to handle union labeled goo'\s, 
as there is demand for them. 


Pittsfield.—James Henchey: 

Building trades in excellent shape. Other »r- 
ganized trades are in fair condition, but the wn- 
organized are obliged to accept any wages offered. 
Prospects good for steady work during summer, 
especially in the building line. Masons and buil:- 
ing laborers have secured advances in wages. Bar- 
bers, meat cutters, and clerks have improved work- 
ing conditions without strike. Central body making 
preparation for the state federation convention 
which will be held here. A federal union is about 
to be organized. 


Taunion —D. O. MacGlashing: 

Most skilled trades are fairly well organized. 
Plumbers, horseshoers, hodcarriers, and unskilled 
laborers are as yet without unions, but hope to 
have them in line shortly. The eight hour day is 
general among organized crafts, but wages could 
be improved. We have a business agent in the field 
doing good work. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—James Douglas: 

Carpenters are getting ready to organize. All 
organized crafts secure far better conditions than 
those obtained. by any of the unorganized workers. 
Unskilled laborers have increased wages through 
their union to 20 cents per hour. Work is steady in 
= lines. Splendid work is done for the union 
abels. 


Grand Rapids.—Eugene Gourdeau: 

In the building trades line the union men fare 
much better as regards wages and hours than 
the non-unionists. In the factories the unorgan- 
ized hinder the attempts to get better condi- 
tions. We have had no strikes this spring. There 
are few demands for increased wages though sev- 
eral trades have made some gains in this respect. 
The union men are in the front ranks of all 
trades. Drain layers recently organized. Building 
laborers and rubber workers are about to form 
unions.- Good work is done all along the line for 
the union labels. 


Houghton.—Johbn §S. Allen: 

Wage workers are becoming interested in trade 
unionism and the work of organization is progress- 
ing favorably. Organized workers are in the lead. 
Work is steady. The building trades have secured 
contracts with two contractors who are now living 
up to union requirements. Bartenders, blast fur- 
nace workers and smelters have formed unions re- 
cently. Teamsters, lathers, plasterers, and federal 
union will organize in the near future. 


Kalamazoo.—A. E. Randall: 

Industrial conditions are fairly good in this 
locality. All trades are partially. organized, and 
steadily adding totheir membership. All the cigars 
manufactured here are union made. There is 
not a non-union cigarmaker in town. Masons, 
bricklayers, and plasterers are thoroughly or- 
ganized. Work is steady. Wages have increased 50 
per cent within the past three years mostly 
through union effort. Carpenters are the only 
craft which had to go on strike to secure increase. 
Painters at this writing are out against the open 
shop. Lady garment workers’ difficulties with em:- 
ployers have been settled. Box makers and play- 
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ing card makers are about toform unions. There 
is a renewed interest in the union labels. 


Lansing.—Alva M. Bower: 

Laundry workers and stationary firemen are or- 
ganizing. Union men work about one hour less per 
day than non-union. Work is steady. A number of 
trades are as yet unorganized, but we hope to get 
them in line. 

Muskegon.—Julius Brown; 

Organized labor owing to union effort is far 
ahead of the unorganized as regards wages and 
hours as well as sanitary conditions in shops and 
factories. Work is steady. Printers are preparing 
an eight hour scale, and expect to secure the 
same. We are pushing the union labels. 


MINNESOTA. 

St. Paul.—J. F. Krieger: 

Printers have been successful in securing their 
scale on all daily papers in the city with slightly 
increased wages, shorter hours, and general bet- 
terment of conditions. Work has been fairl 
steady. Our label league is doing splendid wok 
for the union labels and union cards. 


MISSOURI. 

Jefferson.—H. F. Sarman: 

Industrial conditions fair in this locality and 
work is steady. Improvements in hours and wages 
are noted since the trades organized. Federal 
labor union has organized and is doing nicely. 

Kirksville.—J. R. Hilt: 

Carpenters, painters, teamsters, clerks, bartend- 
ers, and barbers are getting ready to organize. 
Organized labor is in good shape and steadily 
improving. Work is fairly steady. 

Novinger.—G. B. Queen: 

All trades are steadily employed with the excep- 
tion of the miners, in which trade only about 50 
per cent have steady work. Organized labor in 
good shape. There are practically no unorganized 
workers here. Label league is pushing the work 
for the union labels. 

Poplar Bluff.—Sol. Everhart: 

Nearly all unions are in good healthy condition. 
Work is plentiful. Wages are steadily on the in- 
crease. Masons are about to organize. 

Spring field.—H. A. W. Juneman: 

Notwithstanding the hostility of the Citizens’ 
Alliance, organized labor is steadily improving. 
Have no strikes or lockouts to report. Work is 
fairly steady in all lines. Unorganized workers nat- 
urally do not enjoy as g conditions as the 
union men, Leather workers on horse goods are 
expecting to secure a satisfactory settlement. 
Bakers and confectioners are about to organize. 
There is a fair demand for the union labels. 


MONTANA. 

Great Faills.—Eugene Ingram: 

Work is steady. Organized workers are in good 
shape and their working conditions are satisfac- 
tory. The bartenders are unorganized and work 
for whatever they can get. Am trying to get the 
cooks and waiters in line. Trades and labor as- 
sembly has a special committee to look after the 
union labels. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord.—John J. Scully: 
Organized labor is in healthy condition in this 


section. Work is steady in all lines. Organized 
workers command higher wages than the unor- 
ganized and enjoy the respect of the employers. 
After a hard fight we secured the 58 hour law for 
women and minors for two months, July and Au- 
gust, in each year. Central body will try to have all 
municipal work done by union labor. The label 
committee of the central body is doing good work 
for the union labels. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Dover.—John J. McClimont: 

Organized workers are steadily employed at 
wages from $1.65 to $1.85 per eight hour day, 
while the non-unionists receive $1.35 per day of 
longer hours. Molders, stove mounters, and sheet 
metal workers have secured increased wages. The 
sheet metal workers advanced from $3 to $4 per 
day and reduced hours from nine to eight. We 
have had no strikes here for some time. 


Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Condition of organized labor good. The unor- 
ganized are obliged to accept any wages offered by 
the employers. We are making a hard effort to 
get them in line. Work is plentiful for skilled 
trades. Conditions are improving. One new union 
was formed during the month. Have another 
under way. 

Orange.—J. C. Taylor: 

All organized trades busy, particularly in the 
building line. Plumbers secured 25 cents per day 
increase and Saturday half holiday without strike. 
The condition of the organized crafts is better than 
ever before. On the other hand the unorganized are 
in deplorable shape, work unsteady and wages poor. 
An ordinance passed by the city council provides 
that engineers receive the union scale of $21 per 
week and eight hour day. Laundry workers ex- 
pect to form union. 

Paterson.—Paul Breen: 

All local unions are doing well and holding their 
own. Have no strikes to report. The building 
trades had their agreements signed and work is 
plentiful in their line. 

Trenton.—Luke McKenny: 

Condition of organized labor is very satisfactory 
and despite recent troubles prospects are of the 
best. Work is steady in all lines. Most building 
trades have increased wages without trouble. Un- 
organized workers are poorly paid and their con- 
ditions are miserable. The central body has started 
a systematic campaign for the union labels. 


NEW YORK. 

Auburn.—Edgar Titus: 

There is plenty of work for all the organized. 
Most crafts have secured the signing of their agree- 
ments for the year. The unorganized are in bad 
shape. Their wages have been cut and asa rule 
they work 10 hours per day. Stage employes are 
locked out, but indications are favorable for a 
satisfactory adjustment. Teamsters have formed 
union. Sheet metal workers are about to organize. 
We demand the union labels at all times. 

Ithaca.—E. A. Whiting: 

All efforts to disrupt the labor organizations here 
have been abandoned by the employers. We do 
not have the open shop proposition here. Employ- 
ment is steady. There are very few unorganized 
workers here: Organized labor is making steady 
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ree in securing good conditions. A women’s 
bel league has been formed and is a great factor 
in pushing the union labels. 

Ogdensburg.—E. J. Nugent: 

Hackmen of Malone, N. Y., have organized. 
Silk mill employes and bakers are about to form 
union. Some crafts in this city and vicinity have 
slightly increased wages this season. Organized 
labor in good shape. The unorganized seem anxious 
to come in line. Label committee is doing good 
work for the union labels. 

Port Chester.—Wm. Rander: 

Work is fairly steady. With the increased de- 
mand for labor, wages have gradually advanced. 
Organized labor is in good condition, but the un- 
organized workers receive lower wages than the 
union men and work longer hours. Painters of 
Mamaroneck and Pleasantville have organized. 
The label committee is doing good work. 


Rochester.—Michael J. O’Brien: 

Condition of the organized workers is steadily 
improving owing to their united effort, but the 
same can not be said of the unorganized. Work is 
fairly plentiful in all branches of trades. Ca 
ters, sheet metal workers, and electrical workers 
have advanced their wage scales. Interest and 
activity among the trade unionists here are on the 
increase. Good work is done for the union labels. 


Rome.—John G. Thron: 

All trades are working, but not full time. We 
expect employment will be more steady as the sea- 
son advances. Everything is very quiet in this 
section at this writing. The organized workers se- 
cure far better conditions than the unorganized. 
Clerks are organizing. All union labels are de- 
manded. 

Syracuse.—Henry F. Waack: 

Industrial conditions pretty fair. We have three 
unions involved in strikes at this writing. Sheet 
metal workers are out for an increase of 25 cents 
per day, with good prospects for securing the 
same. Horseshoers are out for 50 cents per day in- 
crease. Glaziers, a branch of the painters’ union, 
are on strike for increased wages, and are likely to 
secure the demand. Carpenters have obtained an 
increase of five cents per hour. Painters secured 
25 cents increase per day without strike. Pattern- 
makers and carpenters are about to form unions. 
We have a special committee working for the 
union labels. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Charlotte.—W. A. Neal: 

Trade unions in good shape in this city, but the 
condition of the non-unionists is bad. Work is 
steady. Painters, brickmasons, and leather work- 
ers are about to form unions. Retail clerks organ- 
ized during the month. All union men demand 
the union labels when purchasing. 


OHIO. 

Bellefontaine.—A. M. Armer: 

Condition of organized labor in this vicinity is 
first-class. All the unions are taking in new mem- 
bers at every meeting. Employment is steady in 
most factories. Several unions are under way. The 
trades and labor council will start a monthly jour- 
nal in the interest of the union labels, in order to 
educate the workers to demand the union labels at 
all times. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Cleveland.—M. Goldsmith: 

Industrial conditions fair and employment 
steady. Bricklayers secured an increase of two and 
one-half cents per hour after a week’s strike. 
Painters are still out for increase of two and one- 
half cents per hour. Paperhangers compromised 
agreement after 10 days’ strike. Carpenters expect 
an increase of five cents per hour. A great deal of 
work is done for the union labels. 


Columbus.—Wm. B, Hartman: 

Organized labor is in good shape and work steady 
in most lines. Hours and wages remain about the 
same as last year. Union men secure higher wages 
and work less hours than the non unionists. Ce- 
ment workers expect to organize. Trades assembly 
is doing good work for the union labels. 


Crooksville.—S, R. Frazee: 

Potteries are running full time and other lines 
are pretty steady excepting mines, which are run- 
ning only half time. Have two new unions under 
way. Splendid work is done for the union labels. 
Organized labor is making steady progress. 


Fremont.—Fred M. Sultzbaugh: 

All building trades in fine shape. We are contin- 
ually working to get the unorganized workers into 
line. Work is steady and plentiful. Splendid work 
is done forthe union labels. Central labor union 
held a mass meeting recently to arouse greater 
interest in unionism. 

Lorain.—C. A. Miller: 

Industrial conditions fair in this locality. Paint- 
ers struck for increase of 3% cents per hour and 
secured it. Builders’ exchange was very active in 
this strike and made great effort to disrupt the 
painters’ union but failed. Steam engineers and 
meat cutters are likely to organize. 


Marietia.—J. O. Smith: 

Organized labor in fair shape with prospects of 
steady improvement. Work is becoming more 
plentiful. Cigar rollers have organized with good 
membership. All union labeled goods are de- 
manded. 

Newark.—J. W. Adams: 

Work is steady and wages fair. Improvement is 
noted among all organized crafts. We have had no 
strikes recently. Grocery clerks are about to or- 
ganize. Our central body recently seated Rev. 
Lester S. Boyce as delegate from the pastor’s 
union. Good work is done for the union labels. The 
unorganized seem too indifferent to protect them- 
selves by forming unions, yet they attempt to 
share the benefits secured by union men. 


New Philadelphia.—A. J. McMillin: 

Conditions have improved somewhat. The or- 
ganized clay workers receive 20 per cent higher 
wages than the unorganized of that trade. Musi- 
cians have organized. Stage employes are about 
to form union. Trades council has a special com- 
mittee working for the benefit of the union labels 


Portsmouth.—George T. Watters and Irvin Rose: 

Organized labor in excellent condition. Carpen- 
ters won strike for eight hour workday. Stove 
mounters won strike for increased wages. Minis 
ters have organized a union. Employment is steady. 
Good work is done by all union men for the union 
labels. 

Salem.—F. A. Haven and Chas. Bonsall: 

Organized labor has met with considerable op- 
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position but is slowly gaining ground. Work is 
fairly plentiful. While in some ways the employers 
are opposed to organized labor, yet we find that 
they prefer union workmen on account of their 
greater reliability. Typographical union secured 
the eight hour day without strike and without re- 
duction in wages. Steam engineers are getting 
ready to organize. 


Steubenville.—James Parkinson: 

Nearly all union men are steadily employed. 
Carpenters have secured the eight hours and in- 
crease of 25 cents per day with nearly all con- 
tractors. Some of the contractors will try for the 
“open ’’ shop, but organized labor is too strong to 
concede anything of that sort. We have had no 
strikes. Painters have secured the partial signing 
of their scale at this writing. Have several new 
unions under way. We demand all union labels. 


Young stown.—George T. Bert: 

Organized labor in very fair shape and still im- 
proving. Stationary engineers secured the eight 
hour day without strike. The condition of the 
union men is about fifty per cent better than that 
of the non-union workers. Our board of public 
service is very favorable to organized labor, and 
has given aid whenever called upon. Broommakers 
organized recently. Several new unions are under 


way. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Lawton.—J. Harvey Lynch: 

Organized labor is steadily advancing, notwith- 
standing some opposition from organized employ- 
ers. The unorganized are falling in line, as they 
now realize the advantages of unionism. There isa 
pretty fair demand for labor of all kind. Wages 
are increasing. We have had no strikes or lockouts. 
The farmers are organizing on trade union lines, 
and co-operating with us in demanding our labels, 
working and shop cards. Every little village sur- 
pr by the farmers’ union is demanding a 
federal union. Have 21 such unions under way at 


this time. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Allentown.—Charles M. Rehrig: 

Bartenders are organizing. The condition of or- 
ganized workers is steadily improving. Work is 
becoming more plentiful. All union men demand 
the union labels. 


Allegheny.—Thos. R. Farren: 

Work is fairly steady. Industrial conditions 
good in this section. Car workers organized a 
union with 600 members here during the month. 
Manufacturers’ association, through the influence 
of organized labor, gave a 10 per cent advance in 
wages. The union labels are being agitated. 


Hokendauqua.—Harry W. Trexler: 

Work is steady in all crafts. Theorganized crafts 
have secured nearly all their demands for improve- 
ments. Wood carvers won their strike for in- 
creased wages. Hodcarriersof Allentown are now 
building up in good shape. Cement workers and 
furnace men are about to organize. All union men 
demand the union labels. 


Kittanning.—W. Cunningham: 

Work is plentiful and in some lines there are 
not enough men to fill the places. Barbers are 
about to form union. Organized labor in good 
shape. Good work is done for the union labels. 
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Lebanon.—Harry D. Fox: 

Employment is steady and there is a good de- 
mand for labor. Wages are on the increase. Or- 
ganized labor in good sha Iron workers at this 
writing are on strike. Bricklayers have obtained 
20 per cent increase since they organized and now 
work the eight hour day where they formerly 
worked ten. Laundry workers are about to form 
union. There is an increasing demand for the 
union labels. 


Philadelphia.—Wm. E. Terry: 

Since arriving in Philadelphia have been occu- 
ied in adjusting the wage scale of the tailors. 

he scale called for a 20 per cent increase and has 
been signed by the first-class shops. The wage 
scale of the ladies’ tailors has also been advanced 
20 per cent. One large firm refused to sign, but 
after a short strike the tailors were successful in 
securing the signing of the scale as well as agree- 
ment for union shop. Have added many new mem- 
bers to the organization and at this time it is in 
fine shape. The union labels find hearty support 
among the tailoring trade. There is a law here 
making it compulsory for every tailor to havea 
permit signed by the factory inspector showing 
that his shop is kept in sanitary condition. With 
the unorganized workers the conditions are de- 
— especially as regards wages, and this is 
ikely to be the case until they learn the value of 
of organization. 


Potisville.—Jere L.. Brennan: 

Conditions were never better than at this time. 
This applies only to the organized workers. The 
unorganized are in very poor shape and apparently 
do no not realize that their condition is due to 
lack of organization. Employment is steady in all 
lines and prospects are that it will continue. Good 
work is done by the union label committee for the 
union labels. 


Scranion.—John E. Galligan: 

Street car men, two new unions of teamsters, and 
lady garment workers are as Work is 
becoming more plentiful in building and metal 
trades. Union men secure shorter hours and better 
working conditions than the unorganized. Car- 

nters increased wages from 30 to 35 cents per 

our without strike. Stone masons are struggling 
to secure the eight hour day and union shop. 


Williamsport.—S. H. Alter: 

Work is steady in all lines in this section. Or- 
ganized labor in good shape and the unorganized 
workers in many instances share the improvement 
gained by organized effort. Painters and carpenters 
secured improved conditions. Soapmakers are or- 
ganizing. The meeting of the state federation in 
this city has left a very favorable impression in 
this vicinity. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston.—John L. Kiley: 

Machinists, blacksmiths, boilermakers, and other 
trades are securing improved conditions without 
strike. The trades assembly now has nine unions 
affiliated and will probably add another at its next 
meeting. Bookbinders, barbers, carriage and wagon 
workers and a federal union are about to organize. 
Women’s label league is working for the union 
labels. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen.—E. S. Follansbee: 

Conditions are improving in this section. Work 
is steady. Ougealend labor is steadily improving 
its condition. 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville.—John A. Sullivan: 

Organized labor in excellent condition while the 
unorganized workers are regarded as of no conse- 

uence. Plenty of work in all lines, particularly in 
the building trades line. Retail clerks are making 
steady gains. Wood workers and lathers are also 
progressing. The anti-boycott law was defeated at 
the last session of the legislature through the efforts 
of organized labor. 


TEXAS. 


Fort Worth.—C. W. Woodman: 

Organized labor is making steady progress. 
Stationary firemen with street car system secured 
agreement giving them eight hour day without 
reduction in pay and union shop. The new city 
charter calls for the initiative and referendum State 
law, and abolishes check and commissary system. 
Teamsters have organized, Clerks of Sherman and 
Lynn are about to form unions. A great deal of 
work is done for the union labels. 


Marshall.—Al. Freeman: 

Plumbers and federal union are organizing. Or- 
ganized labor in far better shape than the unorgan- 
ized. Work is steady. The unorganized workers 
find work unsteady. Several state laws favorable 
to organized labor have recently been passed. 


Waco.—Nick James: 

Work is steady and all men are employed. Union 
men receive higher wages and work less hours 
than the non-unionists. Garment workers, plumb- 
ers, and horseshoers are organizing. The union 
labels are patronized. 


UTAH. 


Ogden.—H. 1. Gaut: 

Sheet metal workers have organized. Freight 
handlers and cement workers are likely to’ form 
unions in the near future. Organized labor in fairly 
Ms shape, but the unorganized are in poor con- 

ition. Work is steady. There is a fair demand for 
the union labels. 


VERMONT. 


Burlingion—Walter L. Boynton: 

Industrial conditions improving in this section. 
Work is steady in all lines. Musicians and station- 
ary firemen are about to organize. There is a good 
demand for the union labels. 


VIRGINIA. 


Portsmouth.—Thos. Nolan: 

The future looks bright for organized labor in 
this city. Conditions are improving. Organized 
crafts have not been asked to accept any reduction 
in wages. Boilermakers in one instance secured 
increase of 10 per cent without strike. The unions 
are increasing their membership. Organized work- 
ers secure higher wages and work shorter hours 
than the non-union men. We have no strikes or 
lockouts to report. There is a good demand for 
union labels and more union-made goods are sold 


here than formerly. Sheet metal workers an: 
cigarmakers have organized. 

Richmond —James Brown: 

Organized labor is making steady progress. To 
bacco workers are thinking of organizing. Have 
no strikes or lockouts to report. We demand th: 
union labels at all times. Wages about the same a 


last year. 
WASHINGTON. 


North Yakima.—H. P. Hamaker: 

Printers and barbers are the only crafts that are 
organized as yet. Both unions are in good shape. 
Printers since they organized have secured increase 
of three dollars per week and a decrease of three 
hours per week. There is plenty of work, especially 
for the building trades. Teamsters, cooks, and 
waiters, laundry workers, stone masons, bar 
tenders, and stationary engineers are getting ready 
to organize. The agitation for the demand of the 
union labels is increasing. 

Olympia.—C. O. Young: 

Many of the small towns in this section are not 
organized and there is need of continuous educa- 
tional work along organization lines in some sec- 
tions. Work is steady in the skilled trades, but 
there is a surplus of unskilled labor. Barbers of 
North Yakima have organized. Engineers are 
likely to organize. We have had no strikes re- 
cently. Wages same as last spring. 


Seattle.—S. W. Harmon: 

Messenger boys, junk-wagon drivers, and retail 
clerks have organized during the month. Elevator 
operators are about to form union. Work is fairly 
plentiful. There has been no material change in 
the conditions in this section. Organized labor in 
most instances secures better wages than the unor- 
ganized. Longshoremen at this writing are locked 
out because of refusal to accept a reduction of 15 
cents per hour in wages. Sweeping injunctions 
have been issued against the cooks and waiters, 
also the longshoremen, but they do not discour- 
age the union men. A women’s label league has 
been farmed and is doing good work. 


WISCONSIN. 


Fond du Lac.—¥. Stark: 

Shoe workers have organized. The condition of 
the organized workers is steadily improving. Good 
work is done for the union labels. Employment 
has been rather unsteady, but will pick up as the 
spring season advances. 


Milwaukee.—Frank J. Weber: 

Organized labor making good progress. In the 
last year the carpenters, electrical workers, and 
painters have more than doubled their member- 
ship. Work is steady. Bricklayers and masons 
have increased wages five cents per hour. Plumb- 
ers obtained increase from $3.50 to $4 per day. 
Brewery workers also increased their wages. Fur- 
riers and stove mounters have organized. Machin- 
ists’ helpers are getting ready to form union. Al! 
union labels are pushed. 

Racine.—William Lueckfeld: 

Work is steady in this section. Iron molders are 
out on strike against a reduction in wages. Organ- 
ized labor in fair shape, but the condition of the 
unorganized workers is poor. Tailors and skein 
workers are expecting to organize. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 
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Sheboygan.—Charles H. Cone: 

Longshoremen and coal-hoisting engineers or- 
ganized during the month. Electrical workers are 
getting ready to organize. Employment is steady. 
Organized labor in good shape. 

Superior.—Fred. W. Ferguson: 

All organized trades in good shape. The unor- 
ganized, with exception of the unskilled laborers, 


have very little show. The improved conditions 
that we now enjoy have been secured without 
strike. Wood workers and laundry workers are 
likely to form unions in the near future. A com- 
mittee from the trades and labor assembly working 
for the union labels. As we depend on navigation 
and its seasons, employment is only steady during 
the warm months. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


Halifax, N. S.—Thomas D. Sheehan: 

Organized labor is rapidly improving its general 
condition. All branches of building trades busy. 
Stonecutters are ee so. Street laborers 
secured an increase of twocents per hour from the 
city council. Organized workers receive shorter 
hours, more pay, and enjoy more privileges than 
the unorganized. The proposed shipbuilding plant, 
which will be anual in this city, will give em- 
ployment to two or three thousand mechanics. 
The label committee is extensively advertising the 
union labels. 


Quebec.—Frank Peticlere: 

The building trades expect a big rush of work 
this summer. Organized labor in good  & The 
legislature has passed the eight hour bill. Stone 
cutters have organized. Federal union is about to 
organize. Cigarmakers in a local factory, 36 in 
number, were locked out because of refusal to 
sign a contract which would bind the men for a 
year, while the employer could discharge them at 
will. Twenty-five of them were arraigned before 


the recorder’s court and condemned to return to 
work or pay a fine of $20 or sentenced to a term of 
one month in jail. Some of the other unions of 
this city offered to pay the fine if they desired it, 
but the cigarmakers preferred to go to jail. After 
spending four days in jail the employer signed a 
fair contract with the union for one year. with an 
increase in wages of about fifty per cent. Organized 
labor made a great fight in this case, and the 
dealers handling cigars showed their sympathy 
by declining to handle the goods of the firm 
which took this unfair attitude. 

St. Catherines, Ont.—James Carty: 

Organized labor well employed. Employment 
fairly steady. Carpenters expect to secure an ad- 
vance in wages. Conditions are favorable for all 
organized crafts. The union labels are demanded. 

Victoria, B. C_—Wm. McKay: 

Wages and hours are fair for organized workers. 
The unorganized workers receive about 30 per 
cent lower wages and work longer hours than the 
union men. Work is steady in most lines. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,175. 


District No. 1.—Eastern. 


Com prising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada.; 

Organizers, John A. Fiett, Stuart Reid. 


District No. Il.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 7 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Jacob Tazelaar, J. D. 
Pierce, Wm. E. Terry, James Sexton, Richd. Braun- 
. hweig, H. L. Eichelberger, Thomas R. Farren, Hugh 

rayne. 


District No. Ill._—Southern. 
Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
south Carolina, Georgia. Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
iabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Organizer, James Leonard. 
District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
‘linois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, P. H. Strawhun, J. J. Fitzpatrick, N. W 
Evans, Emmet T. Flood, Cal. Wyatt, Thos. F. Tracey 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizer, Thos. Flynn. 


District No. Vil.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, H. M. Walker, C. W. Woodman. 
District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer. M. Grant Hamilton. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British Co- 
lumbia. 

Organizers, Wm. 8. Smth, C. 0. Young, Chas H. Gram. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
Cuba.—L. A. Fales,San Lazaro91,Para Fales, Havana. 
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CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


[Excerpt from Mrs, Florence Kelly’s report to the National Consumers’ League. ] 


The people of the United States do not desire to have 
their work done by children. Except in a few cases, how- 
ever, such as the messenger service, the newsboys, and 
the bootblacks,and the cash children, it is excessively 
difficult for the individual purchaser to know whether 
and under what conditions the labor of children is em- 
bodied in the things which are bought. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is very natural that the interest grows 
from year to year in the work of regulating child labor 
by statute in those industries in which children can be 
employed with the least injury, and abolishing it out- 
right in those in which injury commonly attends the 
a of persons under the age of 16 years. 

The most important event of the year was the perma- 
nent establishment of the National Chiid Labor Com- 
mittee, of which the president and secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League are members. New as this 
committee is, the results of its activities are already dis- 
cernible in the legislation of the year, as well as in the 
greater vitality and energy of the movement in many 
states for improved laws and better enforcement of 
those which already exist. 

non ag ey a ny | the work of the state consumers’ 
leagues in this field, much work has been done during 
the past year by local child labor committees in differ- 
ent states, and the demand for the publications of the 
National Consumers’ League on this subject grows 
from month to month. In no case should either the 
National Child Labor Committee or any state commit- 
tee dealing with this great evil be regarded as super- 
asias the work of the consumers’ league for the 
working children. 

For no one except the direct employer is so responsible 
for the fate of these children as the purchasers who bu 
the product of their toil; and no one can so appropri- 
ately stand guard over the children engaged in stores, 
street occupations, and the messenger service, insisting 
upon the enforcement of every statute for their protec- 
tion, as the —— epee who are, in these cases, 
the direct employers of the children. 

The difficulty of securing the enactment of laws is as 
nothing in comparison with that of securing their en- 
forcement after the statutes have become a matter of 
course and the charm of novelty has worn off the ex- 
perience of their advocates. 

Brilliant examples of the power of state consumers’ 
leagues to obtain for the children the protection which 
the law extends to them, but which does not always 
reach them, by reason of failure in enforcement, may be 
found in the work of the leagues of [llinois and Ohio. 

In ,Illinois the law provides that children who are 14 
years of age, but can not prove the fact according to the 
requirements of the statute, may go to the county judge, 
who may issue certificates authorizing them to work. 
The Illinois Consumers’ League, through its secretary, 
Mrs. Harriet Van der Vaart, investigates every applica- 
tion, and the county judge acts upon her recommenda- 
tion. In every case during the past year, Mrs. Van der 
Vaart has found it possible to ascertain the real age of 
the child. This has involved much correspondence 
with officials and school principals in this country and 
several others. It has, however, had the effect of return- 
ing to school all those children who would otherwise 
have been sent to-work merely because it was not easy 
to obtain evidence as to their real age. 

Mrs. Van der Vaart investigates, also, the enforcement 
of the provision which prohibits the employment of 
children after the hour of 7 p. m., and reports that this 
is obeyed literally, even at the Christmas season, in the 
stores of Chicago. The only exceptions were found to be 
obscure and remote stores in working-class districts, em- 
ploying here and there one or morechildren. In the 
glassworks the report was not so favorable, and led to 
the placing of one deputy factory inspector permanently 
in the glass-working district for the purpose of stopping 
night work once forall. (See report Illinois Consumers’ 


ue.) 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the stores employ no girls under 
18 and boys under 16 after pF m. This is due to the ef- 
forts of the city solicitor, Mr. Newton Baker, instigated 
by the Consumers’ League and the National Child Labor 


Committee, Thestatement of the league that night work 
for these young employes has been abolished is corrobo- 
rated indirectly in a cheering manner by the Clevelan: 
Hebrew Educational! Alliance, which reports that its 
young people no longer drop out of their evening clubs 
and classes on the former grounds of being required to 
work overtime, There is no complaint that any of these 
young workers have been dismissed by reason of having 
to cease work at 6 p. m. sharp. 

From Newport, Uhio, comes the news that a mechan- 
ical appliance has been installed which satisfactorily re- 
places a large number of children who were formerly 
regarded as indispensable for carrying bottles and other 
small objects from the heating ovens \o the cvoling lehrs 
in the glassworks. By means of this apparatus it is 
found possible to keep the works going at night with the 
help ot a small number of boys over the age of 16 years. 
For all those States in which retail trade and the giass 
industry are developing this information from [Illinois 
and Ohio is of the highest value, since it is commonly 
the glassworks and the merchants who seek and obtain 
exemptions in child labor laws from provisions prohib- 
iting night work for children. 

There is no more valuable function of the Consumers’ 
League than that of making known the child labor laws 
of all the states and interesting the shopping public in 
the obedience of all parties to the provisions of these 
laws. For this reason the following detailed statement 
is made of the provisions of the new laws of this year: 


Legislative Gains During the Year. 


During the tageetptive year now drawing to a close 10 
states have enacted cnild labor laws or compulsory edu- 
cation laws, or both. These states are California, Dela- 
ware, Kansas, Massachusetts, New York, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and West Vir- 

inia. North Carolina and Georgia considered bills, but 

id not pass them. The Pennsy!vania bill is still in the 
hands of Governor Pennypacker awaiting his signature. 

Of these 10 states, five now appear for the first time in 
the list of those which prohibit the a of cbil- 
dren before the fourteenth birthday. The states are Uuli- 
fornia, Delaware, Kansas, Pennsylvania, and West 


Virginia. 
California. 


The new law of California appears to bea model of how 
not to draft a child labor law. It appears to embody the 
maximum number possible of weak points. Thus the 
excellent provision that “no child under 14 years of age 
shall be employed in any mercantile institution, office, 
laundry, manufacturing establishment, workshop, res- 
taurant, hotel, apartment house, or in the transmission 
or distribution of merchandise or message,” is sudly 
marred by the permission for the principal of any 
school to issue permits for children aged 12 years to work 
during vacation, and the further permission for the judge 
of the juvenile court to issue a permit to any child aged 
12 years to work at any time upon the sworn statement 
of the parent as to the age of the child and the ——— 
disability of the parent. California thus joins the ranks 
of the states which a burden young children with 
the effort to do the impossible—to maintain themselves 
and their disabled relatives, to carry the responsibility 
which more enlightened communities undertake in th: 
care of the sick and the destitute. 

The door is opened wide for the overwork of schoo! 
children out of school hours by the provision that 
“nothing in this act shall be construed to prohibit th« 
employment of minors at agricultural, borticultura|, 
viticultural, or domestic labor during the time the pub- 
lic schools are not in session or during other than schoo 
hours.” 

All children between 14 and 16 years of age (and 
younger children exempted by reason of the decrepitud 
of their relatives) may work, although illiterate, on con 
dition that they attend a night school. The provision 
just rejected, after many years of experience, by Massa- 
chusetts is thus adop in the unfortunate new law 0! 


California. 
(Continued in July.) 
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We Don’t Patrounize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the ** We Don’t Patronize ” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 
grievance against such company, and also what efforts 

1ave been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 

eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the “We Don’t Patronize” list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
lished the names of more than three firms at any one 
time. 

Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the publication of but one firm at any one time. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 











cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken by the American Federation of Labor. If the 
application be approved by the international union 
similar course is followed as above. Central bodies are 
allowed to have published the name of but one concern 


atany one time. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 


FoopD AND KINDRED PRODUCTs. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer,of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour.—Wasbburn, Crosby, Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Kelley Milling Co,, Kansas City, Mo.; Bal- 
lard & Ballard, Louisville, Ky. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing eapany, of Indianapolis, Ind, 

Pipes.—Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 

CLOTHING. 


Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Phila elphia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New 


ork. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Comore, 

Hats.—J. B, Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James RK. k 
New York City. 

eee * om Lynn, Mass.; J. E. Tilt Shoe Co., 

cago . 

Suspenders.—Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Textile.—Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (printed goods), 
Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn. ; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS, 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill.; Boorum & 
Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Howsgapere.—TiiaSaene Democrat, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 

Mo.; . B. Conkey _Co., publishers, Hammond, 

Ind.: Gazette, Terre Haute, Ind.; Times, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

PoTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND CEMENT. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co. of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, lll.; C. W. Stine Pottery Co., White Cottage, 
Ohio; Harbison-Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica Cement 
Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 

MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 

Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Bailey & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardwure.—Landers, Frary & Clark, tna Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn,; Iver Johnson Arms Com- 

ny, Fitchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Furnace Company, 
yracuse, N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, 
Providence, R. I.; John Russell Cutlery Company, 
Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack Company. Fair- 
haven, Mass.; Henry Disston & Co., Philadelphia, 

Pa.; American Hardware Co. (Russell & Erwin 

Co. and P. & F. Corbin Co.), New Britain, Conn.; 
Merritt & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


aiser, 
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Tron and Steel. —Ininois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
Palle NY? Ca IL; yy oe, Company, Niagara 
N. Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Sanwthctaring © Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattiey 
Manu — Vempans. Springfield, Ohio; Page 
Company, Franklin, American r 
5 ‘Looen Company, New Orange, N Payne 
Engine Com y, Elmira, N. Y.; 1 Bet, Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Company), 
Rutland, Vt. Art Metal Construction Company, 
‘ Jamestown, N. Y.; Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; 
David Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich, N. 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. 
tional Elevator and Machine Compan 
= e, Pittsburg Expanded Metal bo., 
urg, Pa. 
Iron, Architectural.—Geo. L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 
Stoves.—Germer Stove Company, Erle, Pa.; “ Radiant 
Home” Stoves, Ranges, and Hot Air Blast, Erie, Pa.; 
Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo 


WooD AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 

Baskets.— Williams Manufacturing Company, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio. 

Carriages.—Crane. Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Obio. 

Cooperage.—Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber Com- 
pany (otherwise known as the Buckeye Stave 

iompany), of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin; 
Elgin Butter Tub Company, Elgin, Il.; Williams 
Cooperage Company and Palmer Manufacturing 
Company, of Po — Bluff, Mo. 

China.—-Wick China any, Kittanning, Pa. 

Furniture. —American Bil lliard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, Mar étia, Ga.; 
O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Kreli 
Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, trunks; St. Johns Table Com- 

any, St. Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids Furniture 
anufacturing Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Gold Leaf—W. H. Kemp Company, New York, N. Y.; 
Andrew Reeves, Chicago, Ill.; George Reeves, Cape 
May, N.J.; Hastings ( ‘ompany, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Lumber.—Trinity County Lumber Company, Groveton, 
Texas; Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; 
Himmelberger Harrison Lumber. Company, More- 
house, Mo.; Union Lumber Company, Fort a 


Pitts- 


Cal. 
Leather.—Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.; A. B. Pa 
rick & Co., San Francise, Cal.; enn Fad oo 
and Harness Company, Columbus, Ohio; Lere 
Bros.. Baltimore, Md. 
Bette. —Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo. Ind.; B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; Dia- 
mond Rubber Com any, Akron, Obio. 
Pens.—L. E. Waterman & Co., New York City. 
Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N. Y.; J. N. 
Roberts & Co., Metropolis, Ili. 
Paper.—Kemington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. Y. 
Typewriters.—Underwood Typewriter Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Watches. —Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
hia, Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Company; 
a Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag 
arbor. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Advertising Novelties.—Novelty Advertising Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

Burlap.—H. B. Wiggins’ Son’s Company, Bloomfield, N.J. 

Railways.— Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 

Telegraph —Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
its —— Service. 

D. M. Parry. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass.; 
& Son, Hudson, Mass. 


Thomas Taylor 


Number of Affiliated Unions. 


International Unions affiliated May 1, 1905............ 116 
State Branches = 23 
Central Bodies.... w 600 
Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions . 

Local Unions of Internationals (approximately).. 


pon Issued for denaseace 1905. 


CENTRAL BODIES severe 
LOCAL TRADE UNIONS 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


1,072 
27,000 
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STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, APRIL, 1905. 


Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 

Of the 977 unions making returns for April, 190, 
with an agg te membership of 63,800, there were |.2 
9 cent without employment. In the preceding mont) 
,416 unions, with a membership of 105,328, reported 3 
per cent without employment. 


NWARH DY ® © S 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1905. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1905; the 
lighter line for 1904. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of age 1905. (The months are abbre- 
vented thus: j, f, m, a, etc. 

. Balance on hand April 1, 1905. 

Trades and labor assem, Pontiac, Ill, tax, o, 
n, d, "05, j, f, m. 

Table kniie cwintens natl, tax, j, f... 

Elastic goring weavers amal asso, ‘tax, eu 4 


5 00 
m.. 
Amal ‘society’ ot carpenters and ‘joiners, tax, 


Stone planermens 10604, ~3 mar, $4; d f, f, 
wowee a: and mail deliverers’ 9463 


Be &$ 


Sgess Sess 


Federal labor 9626, apr, ;d fe 

Federal labor 11823 tax, mar, $3; df, $ 

Pocket knife blade grinders and ‘finishers 
nati, sup 

Suspender workers 11294, sup. 

Steel-case makers 11842, sup 

Federal labor 10190, sup 

United neck wear cutters 6939, sup... 

Mineral water bottlers 11829, tax, mar, 50¢; 
d f, 50e; sup, 25¢ 

A ricultural laborers | 11708, ‘tax, n, ‘da, 04, j, 

3.75; d f, $3.75 


- 
a = Gexuesa @ 
z & 


to 
x 


f, 
Trades assembly, Biiaepori wile tax, j, 


a) 
x 


ceatral i isbor “union, Ft Williams, ‘Ont, ‘tax, 


Federal labor 10340, tax, jan, 6%e: d f, 60c. 
Federal labor 10639 ’ tax, mar, $8.40; d f, $3.40. 
Federal labor If 928, tax, apr. $2.65; 4 f, "$2.65. 
Federal labor 9461. tax, f. acct m, $10; d f, $10 
te eet 10419, tax, n, d, ’04, j, f, m, 
$2.50; d f, $2. 

Federal beher & 11771, tax, mar, $3.40; d f, $8.40 
Federal labor 7187, ‘tax, jan, $5: d f, 
a miners 8295, tax, Je f, m, $1. ok df, 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


% Base ball makers 10929, tax, mar, 85c; df, 6. Mail-bag pouch ae eae sepetvens am, 


$1 70 tax, j, f, m, $1.50; d f, 


cs © BS & TV@ 


i ee — ee — | — 


3. Federal labor $826, tax, 


5c. 

National alliance bill Posters and t ‘pillers of 
A, assessment..... eocecccecces 

Inti ofslate workers ‘tax, ‘feb... 

Int! building employes of A, tax, a, 704, 1G a 

ye ome, and baking powder workers 


$i. 
Federal labor 11761, ‘sup... 
Transfer co employes pret 11824, tax, m, a, 
$2.20; d f, $2.20; sup, v 
— — 1.047, Oo ad hood bana d f, » On 


Federal labor 10059, tax, m, a 4 df, , #7; sup, 
2.1 

Suspendermakers 9560), up. 

Central iabor union, Jasonviile, Ind, ‘sup... 

Laborers prot 10235, sup bancaennaee eeuenmesscunnestas 


" Federal labor 11851, sup... 


Federal labor 11852, sup .. 
Federal labor 1114u, wpe x t im, “el. 20; d f, 


$1.20 .. = 
Federal labor 11168, ‘tax, apr, $6; d cA % 
Cigar ror? tobacco strippers 8156, tax, j, 
f, m, $30; d f, $3v... 
Machine shearers and. “punchers 9630, ‘tax, 
apr, $1.15. df, $1.15 
be 4 workers 10497, tax, f, m, be. $1.50; . 
stable ‘workers ‘10018, ‘tax, -. T, $6 af, "$6. rohan 
Fixhermens prot 11056, tax, co acct f, 35c; 


dt 
Tac kmakers inti, tax,j,f,m 
Int! compressed air workers, tax, j, f, 
Amal! asso of street and electric railway em- 
ployes of A, tax, j, f,m 
Mineral water bottlers and drivers 11317, ‘sup 
Cloth spongersand refinishers 1(354, sup. 
Soda ard mineral water bottlers and work- 
ers 8514, tux, n, G, 04, $5 20; d f, $».20; sup, $1 
Drainlayers 9995, tax. july, 404, ‘to — incl 
mar, ’05, $5.15; d f, $5. 15; sup, 20e 
Soupmakers and helpers 10724, sup... 
Federal labor 9365, tax, j, f, m, $4.50; af, $1.50; 


$1... 
Federal labor 11579, sup... 
Federal labor 11618, tax, m 


750 
Lobeter fishermens 11843, ‘tax, apr, 'S; da f, $5; 


sup, $4 
Fedral labor 10824, sup... 
— bottlers 9639, tax, meer, SNe; df, 0c; sup, 
de 


Pp, $1.40 

Federal labor 9886, tax, j, f, f, 70c; d f, 70c 

Intl ty pozraphical upion, tax, mar 

— iy ae union, Fremont, Ohio, tax, J, 

m, a 

Federal bene union "337, tax, da, 04, j, cx mm, 
$1.40; d f£, $1.40; assessment, Ye 

Federal labor 9669, tax, n d, ’04, j, f, m, $1.75; 
d f, $1 75; assessment, 50c 

Asphalt. asphalt block, and by oy 1 pavers 
asso LISI1, tax, mar, $25. 05; d f, $25.05 

—— *makers 7180, tax, apr, $6.25; d f, 


Interlocking switch and signalmens 11786, 
tax, mar, $7.95: d f, $7.95 

Federal labor 9133, tax, ra $1.25; d f, $1.25.. 

04, j, f, m, $2; df, 


$2 
Nat! asso of machine printers and color 
mixers of U S. tax, m, a, m... 
_——- well drillers and levermen. "10344, 
apr, $1; d f, $1 
Pile ‘drivers S601, ' tax, j, f, $2; d f, $2.... 
—— fibre workers 71835, tax, mar, $5; 
> 
Pavers helpers 1084], tax. Jan, $2.20; d f, $2.20 
Carbonated water workers 11574, tax, mar, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40... 
—_— mens prot 1¢631, ‘tax, ‘acet ‘sept, $25; df, 


Stone pavers 7602, tax, m, a. $5; d f, $5. 
Paper workers 11757, tax, apr, 1; L. f, - 
Bootbiacks prot 11334, tax, m, a.. een 


42 CO 
5 50 
9 00 


15 75 


SB se 
s 8S8 sua 


3 10 
1 40 
5 00 
3 01 
400 
50 10 
12 50 


15 90 
250 


400 
6 96 


2 00 
400 


0 


4 
2 
50 
10 
2 


Machine stone planermen 9603, ta 
f, $4.50; d t, 
Federal’ labor 8u02, tax, j, f, m, $5.70; d f, 


$5. 
Federal labor 11098, tax, wx $1. 50 A f, $1.50 
Federal labor 1] 225, tax, j, f, $2; d 
Central labor union, Concord, 


04, j, f. 

Trades and labor assem, Centerville, — 
tax, j, a, 8, o, n,d, 04 

Centra! labor union, Conneaut, Ohio, tax, j, 


f,m 

Trades re labor assembly, Hamilton, Mo, 
tax, 0, n, 

Central pth and labor one, sanenant 
ville, Fla, tax, j, f, m.. eee 

Agricultural workers 11853, ‘sup. 

Central labor union, Barre, Vt, sup 

Amal leather workers of A, sup ons 

Central labor union, Barre, Vt, tax, may, 05, 
to and includ apr, + 

Laborers prot 11752, su 

—* labor 8116, tak, Jj, f, m, $3; d f, $3; 
su 

Federal in —— 9418, su 

Boilermakers helpers? 11801, s 

oe weer 108138, tax, mar, “Pi8: a f, $2.75; 
sup, 

= labor 8720, tax, j, £, $4.20; d f, $4.20; 


Lantinakers $2i0, tax, af m, $7.50; d f, r, $7.50... 
Coffee, — and ba ing powder workers 


9605, s 
Federal Tabor 9736, tax, f, m, 70; d f, 70c.. 
Federal labor 10816, tax, mar, $3.75; d f. 3.7%, 
Federal labor 11434, tax, j, f, m $1.86; 
Federal labor 11585, tax, feb, $2; d f, $2... 
Drain poem and helpers 16885, homed ease m4; 


> $4. 
Newsboys prot. 11566, ‘tax, mar.. 
Railway transfer and messengers clerks 
11689, tax, apr, $1; d f, $1 
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Absolutely Pure 


A MATTER OF HEALTH 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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SAMUEL SWAN, Pres W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. F "TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Ww are the origi- 

nal and only 

makersintheworld 

of Genuine Spar 

Composition, and 

Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 

servative. These 

goods we have 

manufactured al- 

most thirty years, 

by a process exclu- 

siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


others have taken ~~ of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. 1 and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our ¢ 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to—- 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 








The Use of 


BISSELV’S 


“Cyco” Bearing 


Carpet Sweeper 


means easy, thorough sweeping; the 

confining of all the dust and danger- 

ous germs within the pan recep- 

tacles, the discarding of the dust 

pan, the back-breaking com- 

panion of the corn broom; 

the brightening and pre- 

Serving of your carpets, 

Sweeping done in one- 

quarter of the time with 

95% less effort, the 

thorough cleansing of 

your carpets as it can not be done by the corn 
broom, and finally a great economy, as a Bissell 
lasts longer than fifty corn brooms. 

Don’t sacrifice so much confort and con-. 
venience when it can be purchased 

so cheaply. 


Price, $2.50 to $4.00 


Buy one from your dealer and send 

us the purchase slip. Then we 

will send you free a useful 

Sw Address ~~ “> aoe 
weeper Co., Dept. N 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 








7. Hat trimmers 11594, tax, mar, $1.75; d f, $1.75 
Electrical workers and linemen 9001, tax a, 
04, j, f, $1.35;  f, 
borers prot "11417, t tax, 8, 0 
Grays harbor trades and \abor Sail Ab- 
erdeen, Wash, tax, J, f, I0.........00. ccccseseeseseee 
Trades — labor assem m bly 0 a tax, 


f, m. 
Central | labor union 

08, to and inel feb, *05.. 
—s labor 11833, tax, 


up, $4.25. 
Federal labor 11832, tax, mar, 9c; d f, 90¢; 


Vermont state fed of labor, — | 

—— x labor assem, Burlington, Iowa, 
m, $2.50; sup. 

Local %, Ata and seotnuraist employes, etc, 








up 
Horsenaii makers 7073, su 
Tin plate beter | intl Tam ¢ asso of. * ‘sup... 
Laborers prot 8012, sup 
Assorters and packers 8316, s 
Central labor union, Ponce, 
m 
Laborers prot ere , apr, aS 60: d f, $1.60.. 
Laborers prot 10217, tax, m, a, 70c; d f, 70c. 
oe Oe at 8875, stablemens 6827, tax, j, f, m, 
Metermakers prot 11250, tax, feb, $6.25; d f, 


Federal labor 11611, tax, f, m, 95c; d f, 95¢ 
ees labor 10023, tax, 'j, f, m, $5.30; df, 
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f,m 

Fed ti trades assem, Portland, Ore, tax, f, ee 
United gold beaters natl of A, tax, bof 4 
Intl elevator constructors, tax, m 

Metal polishers, i. piaters, 

molders, etc, tax, j, f 
Drainlayere and helpers 10836, 

rainlayers and helpers sup... 
Federal labor 11774, sup 
Amal asso of RR employes, sup 
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. Ege ins pom, pos 11701, tax, feb, $1.60; 
f, $1.60; sup, $ 

Ice mens prot 10048, sup 

Brushmakers int tax mar, * 50; sup, 50c... 





Federal labor 11816, tax, mar, $ 1.55; d f, f, $1.55; 
sup, $2.60. 
Federal la 





sup, 50c.... OE 
Rhode Island fed of labor, s 
Lobster fishermens 11854, sup.... 
Laborers prot 11743, tax, 8, 0, 

$3.50; d f, $8.50 
Fishermens prot 9899, tax, j, f, $5.60; d f, $5. 60 
ota a makers 9656, tax, apr, $1.50; df, 











Gas workers 11790, tax, mar, $2.80; a f, $2.80... 
Alsea Bay fishermens prot ll 1622, tax, f, m, 


$4; d f, $4 
Laborers prot 10390, tax, j, f, acct a be f, 


5. prot 10842, ‘tax, ‘apr, $1; a L$ 
“Tt. laborers ‘11010, tax, d,’04, hea m, $2; 


$2 
Ice handlers and helpers =, tax, j, f, m, 
-50; d f, $1.50; assessment, 30c. 
es | labor, ‘Cambridge, Mass, tax, m, a, 
m a 








Central’ trades and labor council, Clearfield, 
Pa, tax, d, 04, j, f 
Central labor, Hartford, Conn, wry ap f, m.. 
Federal labor 7204, tax, mar, 55c;d 55e 
Federal labor 8087, tax, apr, $1.75; at $1.75... 
Federal labor 8326, tax, apr, 65c 65¢; d f, ee 
Federal labor 8533, tax, 50... 
Federal labor 8564, ae df, TK Sane 
Federal labor 9621, tax, f, m, a, "$1.50; d A 
Federal labor 9873, tax, apr. $1.75; od f, Ay +75. 
Federal labor 11761, tax, apr, $2.50; d f tat 
Federal labor 11449, tax, mar, $3.10; d f, $3.10 
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10, Federal labor 11331, tax, jan, $3 
Federal labor 6697, ‘tax, ‘apr, 
Federal labor 11477, tax, _ $i; a 
Amal meat cutters, etc, su 
Federal labor 9650, tax, mar, #7; Lad f, » Lomas 


United textile workers ‘ofA, “sup 
—) labor 115]4, tax, jan, 


BroeB 
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Used Round the World 


Walle Baker & C015 


~ 
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sup, 
Amal leather workers of A, “ip 
Bakery and popecanery workers inti asso 
of A, tax, j, f, m.... eccecesseee 
Federal labor 8000, tax, apr, 4; a t 4. je 
Lobster fishermens 11855, 8 
Central labor union, Adrian, Mich, sup 
Tie carriers 11202, tax, d,’04, 5°05, $53 sup, a. 
Pipe and boiler coverers 11562, s 
. Sewer diggers 8662, tax, mar, $3; d , $3. 
Agricultural laborers prot 11551, tax, j,a, 2: 


f, $12... 

Federal labor 8062, ‘tax, ig , $i. 50; a f, $1.50; 
assessment, 45c... 

Federal labor 9435, tax, ‘apr, $i. 45; a f, $1. 45... 

Federal labor 11825, tax, mar, 8c: f, 80c 

Poses labor 11605, tax, j, f, m, $5.10; df, 


$5.10 
Federal labor 85382, —_", f, m, $4 50; di f, $4.50 
nee labor union ineland, N a tax, n, 


04; J... : 
saben prot 11762, ‘tax, jan, a ft . ‘15. 
Suspender workers 11086, tax j t. m, $1.20; 
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124 Years 





LOOK FOR THIS 


Grand Prize} go ga 


d f, $1.20... 
Tiemakers 11339, tax, "ma ay, 7 
Fishermens 11777, tax, m, a, $1; of $l 
Needle straighteners ‘171, oh mar, $1 





Annealers oa 8721, tax, apr, 45c; d f, 45c 

Gilders prot 8980, tax, mar, $4.05: sa f, eis 

Underta 4 9048, tax, apr, $2.25: d ra ¥ 

Milkers prot 8861, tax, apr, $12.50; df, $ 

Vegetable ivory button makers 7546, 
mar, $1.55; d f, $1.55. 

Hat and cap ‘leather saa band cutters 
11307, tax, feb, $2.20 


Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


4 HICHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE ano AMERICA 
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autuit pavers 11484, tax, apr, 50c; d f, 50c... 
Riggers 11583, tax, apr, 75c; d f, 7: 

Agricaltaral wor at “wa 11694, an 0, ‘h, 4 *04; 
=a labor ose2, oo mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 


Pp, $2.50 
Statlemen’ 's 10360, tax, mar, $1.75; d 4 ‘91.75; 


sup. 
Federal labor 9735, sup 
Federal labor 11658, 8 up 

. Pennsylvania Sodevatinn of labor, tax, J f,m 

= labor union, Lorian, O, tax, n, d, 


12. Derrickmen 9499, tax, bal mar, $2.20; d f, 
$2.20; sup, $1; assessment, 
= wetness 10519, tax, f, m, $30; d f, ye 
13, F oteral labor 10829, tax, — 


Soran Ce mee 

















rar and composite roofers and water- 
proof workers 9833, tax, mar, $1; d f, $1; 


sup, 50c.. 
Federal wher 10128, tax, m, a, m, $1.20; df, 
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ts 


Trades and ‘jabor ‘assembly, Savannah, “Ga, 
tax, feb, 05, to and inci jan, ’06. 
| eenmnennnen 10342, tax, m, a, $1.80; d f, 





Trine strin rs 11682, tax, mar, a d f, 40c. 
Pavers prot tax, apr, $1.59; d f, $1.50. 
ty and sanael workers 7319, tax, f, = 
Nail ah yoo ee 9987, tax, apr, $2: a f, #. 
owe workers prot 7592," tax, mar, $7.70; d 


Federal labor 10104, tax, mar, 40c 
Federal labor 11766, tax, mar, $1 “id tS md a 
Federal labor 9418, tax, ‘apr, § $6.20; d f, $6.20 
Federal labor I , tax, m r, 40c: 4 f, 40c 
Bro of painters, ‘decorators, and paperhang- 
ers of A, tax, 
Chainmakers nat @ of US A, tax, f,m 
ny labor 7231, tax, m, &, $7.30; a f, $7.80; 


P, $2.25 
Central labor, Quincy, Mass, ap. —_ 
Intl bro of electrical workers, sup..... 
Buttonmakers poet 7181, tax, m, a, $2.90; “a tL 








Nailmakers 8658, 5 


up, 25c 
Twine stringers 11632, su 
Trades and labor council, Lima, Ohio, su 
etx ae, employes 11808, tax, mar, 7 


oaw & 
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$1.20; sup 
Stenogra, As t writers, bookkeepers 
and amistants iis. tax, m, a, $5.85. a ! 


$5.85 
Federal labor 8181, tax, a, m, j, $1 06; d f, $1.05 
Laborers prot 10320, tax, m, a, $10; d f, $10 
xg labor union, Marquette, Mich, tax, 
stheel labor 10887, tax, d, °04, j, f, $2.25; d f? 


Federal labor 10261, tax, mar, 45c; 
Federal labor 8166, tax, j, f, $3; d t 
Federal labor 8941, tax, j, a, $3; d f, 

ougpeaeer workers 11 I, tax, apr, 40c; d f, 














Park em 
$1.25; d f, 

Ship ALAS and derrick riggers 10815, 
tax, apr, $2.70; d f, 

Sheet asphalt, tar gravel roofers 8523, tax, 
apr, 35c; d f, 35c... 

Ice mens prot 10176, tax, mar, 80c;d f 80c 








. Bootblacks prot 11857, s 


Trades council, Collinsvitic, i iii, sup.. 

Federal labor 11856, sup. 

Federal labor 11858, sup 

Intl broom and whisk make 

Federal labor 9874, tax, bal j, m $ii: a f, 
$11; sup, %... 

Cemetery em: employes ‘11848, ‘tax, apr, ‘55c; “a f 
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LION BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


and 
Evaporated Cream. 


NOT A CHEAP milk and cream, but always 


safe and reliable for babies. 


Best for Family Use. 


Good To-day—To-morrow—All the Time. 


Try a Can. 


ALWAYS THE SAME. 
Write for Booklet. 


SAVE THE LABELS. 


91 HUDSON ST., Dept. W. 


Do it Now. 





14. Horse-nail cote 10582, tax, mar, $1.40; d f, 


$1.40; sup, 
ae. workers 6888, tax, m, a, df, , 8; 
sup $1.85 
Amer fed of music jans, tax, 2 apr. 
Hotel one restaurant employes intl, 
tax, 
mE natl of N A, assessment 
Window-shade makers 11556, tax. o, n, d, ’04, 
Jj, f, m, $4.35; d f, $4.35; assessment, 45¢ 
Federal I» bor 7520, tax, mar, 90¢; d f, 90¢ 
Federal labor 10751, tax, mar, $1. ry a f, $1.15 
Federal lubor luguz, tax, apr, $2; 4 f, $2 
Federal! labor 1943, tax, apr, 60c; a f, — pens 
Federal labor 1/121, tax, apr, 90c;d 1, 
Federal labor 11185, tax, apr, $1.80, d f, “i ‘80... 
Federal labor 11386, tax, mar, $1.25; d f, #1. 25 
Eederal labor 1181/2, tax, apr, $1.75; d f, $1.7, 75... 
Federal labor 11651, tax: bal o, n, d, ’04, $1.45; 
d f, $1.45 
Laborers prot 9519, tax, mar, $1.10; d f, $1.10; 
sup, 9c 
Pavers a and rammers 10318 


» $LF 
Stone pavers, sidewalk ayers,and curb set- 
5. 


ters prot 11338, tux, mur, $1.45; d f 
1425, 


Firemens 9629, tax df $3.3 ; 
Laborers and mill’ wouners 185, tax, 
70c; d f, 70C........++ 
Marble, mosxic, and t 
tax, m, a, $2; d 
Planermen 10305, tax, m 


ode m 

Fed of labor, Geneva, N 2 ‘tax. 

Central labor “en, Mobile, Ala, ‘tax, j, a, 8, 
o, n, a, "04, j, f, 

Trades and’ eer assem, Sioux Fails, SD, 
tax, d, ’04, 

Central labor union, Terre Haute, ‘Ind, ‘tax, 
mar, 04, to and incl f. "05 

— labor univn, Wilburton, I T, tax, j, 


onan bw and laborers 10306, tax, 
apr. $3 20; d f, $3.20: sup, $2.25... 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup... 

Federal labor 9626, su 

Lobster fishermen Il - 

Federal labor 19919, tax. mar, $1.55; 55; d f, $1.55. 

Bootblacks 11516, tax, d. ’04, sd f, in, a, $1. 75; 
d f, $1.75; assessment, 2ic... 

Stoneware po potters 11598, tax, “mar, “woe; “a f 
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15. Gas workers 11633, tax, mar, 75c; d f, 75c. 


Stable employes 10v41. tax, jan, $5 

——— costumers, and a asnreseeean 
11555, tax, apr, 45c; d f, 45c... 

Oystermen and | fishermen 11798, “tax, ‘mar, 
1.85; a f, $1.35 

Suspendermakers 11022, ‘tax, jan, ‘B5e; ‘a t ‘B5e 

Central trades 7 — assem, Taylorville, 

Ill, tux, j, f, m, 
Steel-case snalcess | sae: sup... 
Mail bag repairers 10523, sup.. 
. Federal lubor 11860, sup. 

Federal labor 11861, sup.... 

Federal labor 11862, sup.... ove nin 

Federal labor 11563, Sup. ..............000-sseeeseeeeree 

Gas lamp lizbters and trimmers 11864, sup... 

= x, gp die and cuttermakers union, 


,f,m 
Federal inbor 9643, tax, apr, 35c; d f, 35c 
Steel plate transferrers asso of A 8956, tax, 
mar, $2.15; d f, $2.15 
Laborers prot 9558, tax, apr, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Rbode Island fed of labor, tax, d, 04, to and 
incl n, “5. 
Street and sewer excavators 3 Cae 
80c; d f. 80c .. she 
Gas workers 9840, ‘tax, d, ’04, j, $3; d if, "929... 
Interlovking switch ‘and signalmen’ 11794, 
tax, mar, %5c; d f, 95c 
Coal handlers $022, tax, mar, $2.50; d 
Soda and mineral waiter bottlers russe tax, 
apr, $1.75: d f, $1 75 
Suzar workers 11155, tax, mar, $2; d f, 
Music engravers 11809, tax, mar, $1 65; d f, 


ll ax, f, m, $3; d f, $3 
Federal labor 11285, tax, a. ‘4, j, 70; d f, 70c. 
Pipe layers 9744, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1.60... 
Lamber handlers 11474, tux, mar, $1.75; a f, 
1.75 
- * employes 1(038, tax, apr, $5.40; d f, 


Federal! labor #083, tax, apr, $1.75; d f, $1.7. 
Federal labor 11769, tax, apr, 70c; d f, 70c 
Federal labor 11815, tax, mar, $4. 50; a f. $4.50. 
Federal labor 11620, tax, mar, 35c; a f, 35¢ 
Federal labor 11613, tax, mar, $1.35; d f, $1.35. 
Federal labor 10964, tax, mar, $2 50; d f, $2.50.. 
Fe tsi labor 9461, tax, bal m, acct a, $10; 


f, $1 
Federal labor 10621, tax, j, f, m, a, $8; d f, $8.. 
Wholesale clothing clerks and "packers 11042, 
lax, apr, 5 d f, Wc; sup, $1 
Federal labor w278, tax, mar, $1.70; d f, $1.70; 
sup, 50c.. 
a ~ ~poung 9410, ‘tax, “apr, “Si. 50; a f, $1.50; ‘sup, 


Lime trimmers 11835, tax, apr, $1.15; d f, $1.15; 
sup, $1.50. 
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_ ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY, ¥0cHESTER 
High Grade Metal Specialties 





TEA AND COFFEE POTS 

















. Federal labor 8620, tax, apr, $1.60; d f, $1. ?-. 
“ship keepers prot 8970, tax, “a f, $1. ‘a; d 
=a $1.60; sup, 32c; assessment, 48c 
Federal labor 11478, tax, mar, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 


20. eas workers 11772, tax, f, m, a, $8.45; 
f, $3.45. 


Federal labor 9659, tax, mar, 60c; d f, Ge. 

Federal labor 9868, tax, mar, 45c; df; 45¢ 

Telephone operators 11868, su 

Mill workers, helpers, and laborers 11485, 
tax, mar, 35c; d f, 35c; assessment, 23c 

Paper box, bag, and novelty workers intl 
union, sup... 

ot labor 8770, tax, apr, $1.35; d f£, $1.35; 


oe 
co - 





. Federal labor 11866, cub 
Womens prot 11865, su 
Federal labor 11776, tax, J, f, $8.40; di f, $8.40... 
Federal labor 8083, tax, mar, $3; ‘a f, $3; sup, 
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Brewery laborers 10877, “tax, q ~~ $: & nanan 
Laborers prot 8668, tax, mat, $1 alain 
Laborers prot 8654, tax, 
Soft beer bottlers and 


Marble mosaic workers 11806, tax, mar, $1; 
d f, $1... 
Cooks and waiters. ‘[0868, tax, “apr, $9.50; a f 








central labor union, Trenton, N J, tax, Jj, 





Tub ny helpers isa, = =P . 
City oo rot asso 

d f, $15; su 1.25. 
Federal leper 11695 su 
. Central labor union, Hyd up 
Interlocking switch + signaimen 11 





ance, tax, Jj, 
Intl photo-engravers, tax, m 
Central labor union, Southbridge, Mass, 
tax, d, 04, j, f 
Trades council, Tacoma, Wash, tax, a, m, j 
Federal labor 8162, tax, apr, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
Federal labor 8769, tax, mar, $2.20; d f, $2.20... 
Federal labor 8805. tax, m, a, $1; a f, $1 
Federal labor 9087, tax, f, rh $1 50; a f, $1.50... 
Federal labor 10461, tax, d, "04, Jj, f, $1.50; d f, 


$1.50 
Federal labor 10486, tax, apr, $1. 
Federal labor 10917, tax, mar, $1; 
Gas workers 10678, ‘tax, mar, $4.30; 
Twine springers 8711, tax, mar, $1. “5, af, 
$1.75; sup, aumnene 
Newsboys rot 10952, tax, j, f 
Postoffice clerks 8703, tax, mar, $15; d f, $15... 
rat S12. gardeners 10726, tax, mar, $1. 25; 
1 


Pipe cutters asso 11667, i, feb, $5; d f, $5. 
Lace menders 8151, tax, d 04, ij. f, m, $20; d f, 


$20 
Shippers and packers 8238, tax, j, f, m, $2.40; 
f, $2.40, 


Car wheel molders and ‘helpers 11569, ‘tax, ™, 
_ &, 885 


up, 
Federal labor 11331, su 
Milk bottlers and c »ndensery workers 10286, 
tax, j, f, m, a, $5; d f, $5; sup, 
Gra ite, workers 9289, tax, apr, $2; d f, $2; 
sup, 


20. Laborers prot 9670, tax, n, d, 04, $1.40; d f, $1.40; 


assessment, 28c. 
Rockmens prot 10681, tax, bal, sept, $25; a L 


Ph en workers 11082, tax, feb, $2.25; d f, $2.25 

Coffee, spice, and xy wder workers 
9605, ‘tax, j.f, m, a, $8; d 

=r and silverware Saaehaas 10448, 
m, a, $15; d f, $15 








. Neediemakers 11433, tax, feb, 


S88 8 8 88 8 888 B88 Ssssee se 8 ssK 2g 


Federal labor 11098, su 

Tobacco strippers 
0; sup, Suc ae 

Federal labor 11796, tax, mar ot, df, , $2.40... 

Bottlers 10218, tax, s, o, n, d, 04, j, f, $7; 4 *, 

Federal labor 11345, tax,’ mar, B16; d : af, $i.l0 

$1.2u; 4 f, $1.20.. 

Federal labor 7087, tax, f. m, $12.50; d f, $12.50 

Assorters and packers 63 8316, tax, ma 

d f, $5.50; sup 

Riggers rot Bsa; tax, apr, %; a t $5... 

Suspender workers 10093, tax, m, a, 

Bottlers prot 8434, tax, bal, j, f, m, 8.3 


$8. 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, jan. si. 40; af, 
Curbstone cutters and setters = tax 














Watch workers 6961, tax, aera 10; 4 i $9.10 
Federal labor 8215, tax, x $0) By n, if, 
d f, $2.60; assessm: 
Federal labor lisi4, "is. 
sup, $1.2 7 
we cutters natl union of U 8 and Cana- 


»Jj,f 
Giese eanis Blowers assoof USand cae, 
tax, j, f, m.. panne 
Federal labor 8786, tax, ‘mar, 75e; da ra Tbe. 
Federal labor 9504, tax, apr, a a f, T5e 
Federal labor 10824, tax, bal f, m, 800; d f, 80c 
Federal labor 11426, tax, feb, 50c; 4 f, 50c 
Federal labor 11600, tax. feb, 60e ¢% 
Federal labor 11760, tax, mar, $5: 
Trades and past assem, Cha 
tax, bal j, f, 


up 
Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 
rs 8514, assessment, $1.47; sup, $1.25 
Window-shade makers 11556, ta tax, cy m, adnan 80; 
d f, $1.80; sup, 50c.. 
Federal labor 10802, sup. 
Federal labor 7520, sup 
Federal labor 11831, su 








1.50 
en P prot 11805, tax, f, m, $2 60; d f, 


Sewer workers 9588, ‘tax, te f, ‘mn, $5.35; af, 5.25 

Central trades and labor council, Bridgeton, 
N J, tax, n, d, 04, j 

Trades council, Crawfordsville, Ind, tax, j, 


f,m 
central” labor “Union, “Honesdale, Pa, tax rs 


Federal labor 8217, tax, apr, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
——* labor 9762, tax, »f, m,a, $1 140; a f, 


Federal labor 10893, ‘tax, ‘feb, 2. 20; a ‘ “$1.20... 
Federal labor 11624, tax, mar, $1.45; d f, $1 1.46 
Intl bro of teamsters, tax, 
Central labor union, Haverbili, ita sup... 
Hospital nurses and os 10507 

apr, $4.60; d f, $4.60; sup, 
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Hamilton Carhartt 7 Per Cent Stock. 
Safest Investment in America. 


Much of the $200,000 of the 7 per cent Preferred 
Stock of Hamilton Carhartt, Manufacturer (incorpor- 
ated), of Detroit, Michigan, has been subscribed for 
in lots of one share or more. If you want some of 
this Gilt-edge Stock you must act. Stock pays 7 per 
cent Annual Dividends, Payable Semi-Annually. 

Shares are Full Paid and Non:Assess: 
able. 


SOLD AT PAR ($10.00) TEN DOLLARS 
EACH. 


Hamilton Carhartt, Manufacturer (incorporated), 
is incorporated with a capital of $500,000; $300,000 
of this is common stock held by Mr. Carhartt; 
$200,000 is preferred stock now offered at par, $10 
per share. This stock is full paid and non-assessable 
and pays 7 per cent dividends. 

Mr. Carhartt can not secure a single dollar of the 
profits of the great Carhartt Overall factory until this 
7 per cent has been paid to the people who buy this 
preferred stock. As this business for the past fifteen 
years has not failed to pay at least 7 per cent on its 
entire capitalization, holders are absolutely assured 
of their 7 per cent dividends. 

Many people want to know why so large and pros- 
perous a concern as this should offer 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock to the public. The reasons are fully ex- 
plained in the prospectus, but it is proper to state a 
few of them here. 

This business was founded and built up to the 
proud position of one of the largest concerns of its 
kind in the world, by the genius and untiring efforts 
of its head. He has now reached a time of life when 
he feels that he must set his affairs in order, although 
mentally and physically at his best, and with the pros- 
pect of devoting many more years to the guidance of 
the affairs of the company. This great business must 
be perpetuated, must be maintained, must remain in 
the future years as it is now, the greatest Overall Fac- 
tory in the world. One man, even a young man, 
would need assistance to carry on and enlarge a busi- 
ness like this, and much capital, much energy and 
earnest efforts of many people are needed. A cor- 
poration never dies. Hence this business has been 
incorporated. 

The present purpose is to allow our employes, our 
agents, and those who wear our garments to become 
an interested part of the Hamilton Carhartt Com- 
pany, and to assist it in its successful career, not only 


by their money, but by their help in all possible 
directions. 

There is no question about the soundness of this 
enterprise. It is one of the solidest concerns in the 
world. There is much more than a dollar in actual 
assets behind every dollar of this stock; the magniti- 
cent plant, equipment,.and stock, is all owned by the 
Company. 

This investment is better than a savings bank and 
as secure. No savings bank could have the resources 
behind it that this Company has. A Savings Bank 
pays 3 or 3% per cent. Hamilton Carhartt Preferred 
Stock pays 7 per cent, and the value of the stock will 
be constantly increasing all the time. 

Send for a prospectus which fully explains all these 
things. With it we will send a little folder which de- 
Scribes the great plant of this company, the business 
which has been done and is now being done, and 
shows you just what you are putting your money 
into, just how you are safeguarded in every possible 
way. 

HAMILTON CARHARTT, Manufacturer, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


All stock sold this month will receive 
six months’ dividend July 15, 1905. 

Dividends are paid January 15 and July 15. If you 
do not want to wait for the prospectus, send the 
money and certificates of stock will be sent to you by 
return mail. 





(COUPON.) 
HAMILTON CARHARTT, Manufacturer (Inc.), 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Please send prospectus of the Hamilton Car- 
hartt, Manufacturer (incorporated), and special 
option certificate entitling me to purchase within 

shares of the 7 per cent 
preferred stock of the Company at $10.00 per 
Share. It it is understood that this request 
incurs no obligation on my part, unless after 
investigation I subscribe for the stock. 





Name 





Street Address 





City or Town 








State . 
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that Daus’ “‘Tip-Top” Al 
I O PROVE cator is the best,simplest and 
cheapest device for makin 
100 copies from Pen-written an 
50 Copies from Type-written original 


we oe willing to send a complete “Duplicator” without deposit 


onl 

No mechanism to get outof order, no washing, no press, no print- 
er’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in Duplicators. Price 
for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8 in. by 13 in.), $7.50, 
subject to the trade discount of 33% per cent., or $5. OO net, 
THE FELIX S. O. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 


Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 











22, 


Nuti print cutters asso of A, tax, m, a 
Horse-nail makers 10933, +. adie 


m, j 
United” bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
tax 
=. of four ‘and cereal mill “employes, tax, 


Mitre asso aw own hoisters runners 
ey tax, 0, n, d, 04, $4.75; d 1, $4.75; assess, 
$2. 

Cloth examiners and apenges 11680, tax, 
mar, $3.45; d f, $8.45 .. 

Newsboys prot 9077, tax, = 

House movers 10720, tax, m, = rik 20; d f, $1.20 

Pipe calkers and repairers prot 11465, tax, 
apr, $2.10; d f, $2.10 

Central labor union, Madison, Me, sup 

Hat and cap leather sweat band cutters 11307, 
tax, mar, $2.15; d f, $2.15 

—— workers. prot 7023, tax, tnd ef df, 








$1. 
Laborers prot 9788, tax, mar, 50c; d f. 
Laborers prot 11537, tax, apr, $1; a f, $1 
Federal labor 7481, tax, £m $5; d f $5... 
Federal labor 9650, tax, apr, e ‘a 4 $7 
Federal labor 8785, tax, f, m, $3.30; 
Federal labor 9861, tax, d, "04, j, 


$1.05 
Federal labor 10340, tax, f, m, $1.20; d f, $1.20.. 
—— labor 10651, tax, apr, $17.50; 


Federai labor 11722, tax, d, '04, j, $1.60; d f, 
$1.60; assessment, "48 

Gas workers 10036, assess 

Federated trades council, colorade Springs, 
Colo, tax, 0, n, d, 

Labor council, 

Florida state fed of labor, tax, d, 

Central labor union, Princeton, 

m 








tax pip ie 
Central saber, Santa Rosa, Cal, tax, d, *04, . T 
at x wee of shemcmnd heananeensed hadsens am: tax, 


ax and | 

apr, $1; 
Alseinam Seems 8261, tax, apr, $12.50; df, 
Federal labor 11761, sup. 
Assorters and packers 8316, su 
—- : whe 1741, tax, jan, $1.75; d f, $1.75; 

sup. 
Laborers prot 10191, tax, mar, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
or pan prot 9030, tax, apr, 50c; af, 50c; sup, 














25. Federal labor 11460, tax, apr, 40c; d f, 40c 
Federal labor 6998, tax, ‘m, a, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Window nets painters 10537, om. ¢ f m2, a, 


™ 4 30 
Public school teach 
m, $5.75: d f, $5.75. ee 
Laborers prot li7su, tax, feb, $2.10; d f, $2.10... 4 20 
Massachusetts state federation of labor, tax, 
n, 04, to and inco, " 
Int steel ant copper plate printers of A, tax, 


Agricultural workers 11762, tax, mar, $1.35; 
f, $1.35; sup, $1.30. 
Trades council, Austin, Tex, sup. 
4 p= eee erm Falls, N Y, 


, a, 
Trades and labor council, Vallejo, Cal, tax, 
tax, j, f, m, a, m,j 
Central labor, Vindinnen, Ind, tax, j f,m 
American society of plate ¢ engravers paren 
tax, mar, $3.15; d f. 
Federal labor 11270, tax, apr, $2. 50; a f. $2.50 
Gas workers 9915, tax, m, a, $1.80: a f, $1.80... 
Pavers helpers 10841, tax. feb, $2 20; d f, $2.20 
Isin = glue workers 11799, tax, mar, $1; 


no 


om nm S 
38 8 ss 
SSss $8 


Spring fitters 11810, tax, apr, $1.95 d f, $1.95... 
Federal labor 9944, sup 
Federal labor 10085, sup 

tice and labor council, West Frankfort, 


oe ree A employes 1 

Federal labor 9066, sup 
Asphalt pavers 11484, ap 

. United mine workers of A, tax, f, m.. 
Upholsterers intl of N A, tax, & 3 m, a 
re aw Bradford, . tax, 


_—e 
oQnon~ 
— 
oonme © BOOKIS 


ono 
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j,f 
Trades. and gad council, — — 
tax, n,d ecoceesce 
Central aber union, “Novinger, Mo, ‘tax, d, 


04, J, 
Federal labor 11006, tax, apr, $8.75; d f, $3.75. 
Federal labor 11165, tax, apr, $1. 85; a f, $1 ‘35... 
Federal labor 11459, tax, apr, $1; d Ji 
Federal labor 1175, tax! m, a@, $1; d 
Laborers pee 10295, tax, apr, 96.15; d ‘? $6.15... 
Badge an lodge — alia makers 9136, 


sctotseo~its 6flhlUtlCU 
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Rockmens prot 10631, sup. n 
Lobster fishermen 11851, tax, m 
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“miedryte” QOCIDEN TAL HOTEL 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





P. HH. MCNELIS Indorsed by Leading Trade Unionists of 
PROPRIETOR | the United States 





27. Federal labor 11869, sup 29. Cigar 1} 
Illinois state federation of labor, tax, n, d, mar, $3; 
04, j, f, m, a Federal Sor oa tax, apr, $1; d f, $1; sup, $3 
28. Amalgameted lace curtain operatives of A, Federal labor 11761, sup. 
tax, f,m Federal labor 11871, sup... 
Trades ind labor assembly, Columbus, Ohio, Federal labor 11870, sup 
Small supplies... 
Advertisements, ‘AM FED... 
Subscriptions, AM FED 
Premiums on bonds 





> m 

Central aw = labor, Pawtucket, R I, 

» eS m, j EXPENSES. 

Trades aha. itor assembly, Salem, Ohio, 
tax, 8, 0, nD, . Month’s rent in advance, Geo G Seibold 

United trades nod labor council, Streator, Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Gens... 
1}, tax, d,’ 04, . Organizing expenses: J tor med PJ 

Federal labor 743, tax, apr, ’04, to and incl Downey, $50; Thos K Farren, $25.60 omen 
jan, ’05, ; d f, $3.50 Ice, American ice co 

Federal labor 9710, tax, mar, $1.60; d f, $1.6v.. 1 electric clock, $15; 1 electric battery, $1; A 

Federal labor 1 , tax, apr, $3.80; d O Hutterly 

Laborers prots012, tax, j, +m, $2.10; Legal service, Ralston & Siddons 

Hat shop laborers 8859, tax, mar, $2; Evening Star from nov 19, ’04, to apr 1, ’ 

Laborers prot 10215, tax, m, a, $1.50; a 4 C Wilkison.. 

Unt sn neck wear cutters 6uBy, tax, 0, n, 1 set vertical file guides, library ‘bureau... 
Telephovwe service, Ches & Pot telephone co 
Translating, Rernard 4. 

. Approp by E C to pay per capita tax of 
laborers 7 prot 11417, es sept, ’04, to and 
includ feb, ’05, Frank J Durnin, secy 

Approp by EC'to pay per capita tax of cen- 
tral labor union, of Ponce, P R, from dec 
1, 08, to mar 1, 05, Jules Senges, secy 

Commission on advts, John Morrison.......... 

Printing: 5,000 letter circulars (cap and hat 

makers), $22.50; 3,000 weekly organizers 
statements, $12; 1 000 special report of or- 
anizer blank, $7. 50; & 0 list of intl unions, 
spp $24; 400 list of _ organizers, $7.50; 
special notices, $2.50; 3,000 letter circa- 
lars, $82.50; 300 cards, $2.25; 10,0L0 organi- 
zers. letter heads, $27.50; 5,000 gummed 
labels, $7.50; 400 list of ‘paid organizers, 
$7.50; corrections 2 editions, list of organi- 
zations, $27; The Trade Unionist 

Organizing expenses, Frank H McCarthy, 
$16.73; J D Pierce, $100 

Refund to po dept form o paid twice, cloth 
examiners and spongers 10129, Chas Burk, 


an 
ss 


w 





a Ch esI0053 


~ 


Be nan 10567, tax, apne, $1.50; d f, $1. 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, f ,m, $2.50; d f, $2. 
Rockmens prot 10631, tax, bal sep, $25; af, 


Soap, ‘soda, and oes workers 10385, tax, 
mar, $3.50; d f, 
Telepbone pb a 10795, tax, may, 50c; d f, 





toe « 2 uc 


Central labor union, Ada, I T, tax, j, f, m.. 

Fibre pressmen 9331, tax, apr, $1. 75; d f, $1. 
sup, 25c 

Factory truckersand stock movers 11744, su 

Federal labor 9646, tax, apr, $1.7 75; d f, $1.75; 


Pp, $2.. nr 
Federal labor ‘6876, ‘sup 
Central labor council, Portsmouth and vi- 
cinity, Ohio, tax, d, 404, j, f, $2.50; sup, $1... 
Central labor union, Jasonville, Ind., — 
Steel-case makers 11842, tax, apr, $3.10; d f, 
$8.10; sup. $1.25. 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup 
. Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, feb... 
Intl — hg of leather workers on horse 
, 
gia league of N A, tax, f, m 
—= slate and tile roofers of A, tax, j, f, m, a, 


aw 


o 


Per capita tax credited twice from laborers 
prot 11687, Wash McIntire, secy 
. Cuts, Maurice Joyce engraving co 
wo for AM FED, Natl Press intelli- 


& 8S FSu Ho 


m,j 
Trades council, Herrin, Ill, tax, j, f, m, a, Binding 2 210 copies 8 F proceedings, Law Re 
acct m 
Federation of labor, Mechanicsville, N Y, 0 potats expenses, Henry M Walker, 
$100; Henry M Walker, $35. 
. Repairin traveling bag, James S Topham.. 
Express, U S ex 
12,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 
. meno md and repairing an, Jobn C Rau 
~——_ es: 44 doz 4 h pencils, 50c; 1 memo 
book 5c; 1 doz photo ag tg 40c; 1 
little "giant letter copying tank, No 21, $9; 
1 doz photo envelopes, 50c; 1,000 Hotchkiss 
fasteners, 60c; 3 gro spencerian pens, $2.70; 
8 gro Estabrook pens, $2.10; 125 envelopes, 
10x12, $3.75; 44 doz eyeshades, $1.50; 2 rms 
416 tw paper, $3; 500 no 10 envelopes. $1.25; 
4 desk 8, $2; 1 inkstand, $1.25; 2 maga 
; 100 ‘manuscript covers, 50c 
, 35¢; 1,000 small blotters, $2.25; 
1,000 sheets manilla, $1; 1 qt Sanford’s red 


f, 90c 
Federal! labor 9368, “tax, £ m, a, i oo d f, $1. 
Federal labor 8464, tax a, 04, j, f, m, $1.60; 

d f, $1.60; assessment, p 

Federal labor 9465, tax, 4 ‘m, $1.60; df, 
Federal labor 11654, tax, f, m, $2.30; d f, 
Federal labor 11672; tax, fi m, $1.05; d f, 
Federal labor 11832; tax, apr, $1; d va $1; 
Laborers prot 9105, tax, f, m, $10; d f, $10 
Curbstone cutters 8512, tax, fm , $5; d f, $5. 
ot | - pumas prot 11777, tax, may, 50c; af, 


Millmens prot 10297, tax, ay rr, 75; @ f, $8.75 
News r and mail deliverers "9463, tax, 
feb, $45; d f, $45 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


ink, $1.50; 3 doz 404 gill pens, 25c; 1 pr ed- 
itor’s shears, $1.25; 1 14-inch hard rubber 
ruler, 50c; 1 rm 308 t w paper, $2.25; repair- 
ing numbering machine, ag © 1 5, 82 
bands, $2.50; 1 mucilage seg 
eagle draughting pencils, 2.25; 
Dixon stenog pencils, $2.25; 1 box purple 
carbon, $3; 4 doz Sanford’s ink eradicator. 
$1.25; & doz sponges, 25c; lettering 46 
books, $6.90; | steriing fountain pen, $6; by 
credit, $1.50; Law Reporter co....... 
Printing 10,000 blanks org reports, $32; 5,000 
letter heads, $15, Law Reporter co 
Printing 500 bulletins for mar, $5; 5°0 bulle- 
tins for apr, $5; 2 cuts, 75c; Law Reporter co 
. Premiums on bonds, Natl Surety co 
Organizing expenses, Thos RK Fuarren.. 
2. Organizing expenses, Thos F lynn, $150; HL 
Eichelberger, $100. 

. Refund of overpayment Sisko Db capita tax 
window shade makers 115 D Lindsay, 
sec . 

Insurance on office farniture and fixtures 
for year ending apr 18, 06, W H West co.. 
oO nizing expenses, J J Segan... 
Telegrams, Postal tel and cable co.. 
5,000 2c stamps, P O dept 
Charters, Isaac Goldman co 
leopy “‘Sucial Progress,” American Insti- 
tute of Social Service 
Ognicing g expenses, Cornelius Ford, $10.55; 
hn J om gy $92 
al services, Kalston & Siddons... 
ae 4-page folders, U F Sudwarth 
zing expenses, Stuart Reid 
; Seneninins yee Thos R Farren, $26.10; 
on ~ og Richard B h 

. Organizing expenses, cha raunsch- 
beg tg Cc i Davis, $15.29; Santiago Igle- 

sias, 

Cleaning windows, doors, and rooms, Natl 

Window and Office Cleaning co 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 
Ongnataies gy Emmet T Flood, $100; 
has H Gram, $ 00; M Grant Hamilton; 
$100; AE Ireland, $100; Jas Leonard, $100; 
Stuart Reid, $100; Herman Robinson, $100; 
Jas Sexton, $100; Wm 8 Smith, $100; PH 
Strauhun, $150; Jacob Tazelaar, $100; Wm 
E Terry, $100; Cal ye $100; C O Young, 
$100; John A Flett, $100 
oa eat expenses, P H Cummins 
2c ~ emenctns $10; 2,100 l-c stamps, $21; 








Tranefer — and guides, Library sure 
- lelock, A O Hutterly............. ......... 
Organizing expenses, J R Langsto 
. Organizing expenses, C bed Woodma 
D Drain, $6.39... ‘ 
3,000 2-c stamps, PO “dept. 
Telegrams, Telegraph co...... 
Organizing expenses, Thos H Fly 
\ Saatens ¢ expenses, Thos K Farren . 
Legal services, Ralston & Siidons 
1,000 stencils, $l; 2 rolls tape, 80c; The 
Elliott co 
Repairing telephone and fans, John C Rau 
. Organizing pene. Santiago Iglesias, 
$150: Frank L Rist, $45 
: On Nn’ NW Beene $ Richd Wert 3 
Evans, $100; John A Flett, $1 
Shes nf Gram, $100; Jas Leonard, $100; ID 
Pierce, $100; Herman Robinson, $100; Jas 
Sexton, $100; Wm S Smith, $100; P H 
Strawhun, $100; Jacob Tazelaar, $100; Wm 
E Terry, $100; Thos F Tracy, $50; Cal 
Wyatt, $100; C O Young, $!00; L Eichel- 
berger, $100: Hugh Frayne, $100; Frank 
McCarthy, $14.20 
Printing apr AM FED, the Law Reporter co 
a vs lc stamps, ws; 3,000 2c stamps, 900; PO 
dept. 


. Organizing expens s.JD Pierce, $100; “Wm 
S$ Smith, $100; Wm J Spencer, $12.95... 
% Ly envelopes and printing same, H Bar- 


Expressaige, US Ex press CO 

oxes to order, Wm H Dyer 

5 Sealine expenses, Jos —— a $20.75; 
a Rumsey, $30.00; Henry M Walker, 


Putting “ap awnings, $1; soap, 25c; postage 
due, 6 thermometers, 90c; drayage, 25e; 


hauling, 50c; newspapers and ma azines, 
25c; - tickets, $7.25; express, $6.05; J Ww 


Low 

Hauling ‘AM FED, J W Lowe .. 

Stamps received and used, Frank ‘Morrison, 
sec 


5 weeks’ salary —BKOOKKEEPERS: J 
$100; J W Bernhard, $80; F C Alexander, 
$80.’ STENOGRAPHERS: J W Kelley, $105: 
R L Guard, $105; N L Baines, $75; L ieCal- 
len, $75; D L Bradley, $75; A'L. McCo 
A G Russell, $85: LA Gaver, $85; F L 
$77.72; Jas Gallaher, $80; G D Witter, = M45 
Jos T Sherier $75; Maud Sinclair, $75. Ty 
WRITERS: I M Rodier, $64 07; AS Boswell, 
$65; E V. —— —_, CLERKS: G K Rundei 
g weeks), $i D J Nielsen, $62.16: B S 
) a DFM Manni , $85; A Morne 
$66.99; J C Alexander, LJ Swan (3 
am Ry $27; Laura Black $45; M C Hatch, 
$45; G A Boswell (4 weeks), $36; F McCallen 
4 weeks), $36; M A Jones (4 weeks), $86; 
N Taylor, $142.75; B M Holtzman (4 annem 
;LM Baldwin (4 weeks) 
One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers.. 
One month’s salary, Frank Morrison 


RECAPITULATION,. 


Balance on hand April 1, 1905 - $95! 
Receipts for month of April 32,587 99 


TIE cccrsensnccscssasyeonscenquenessensentpennnmnstnbnanbeenths 108,510 37 
Expenses for month of April 12,016 71 


Balance on hand May 1, 1905. 

General fund 6,384 48 

pl ees quctenaesecspesuneunts 90,109 18 
Total 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 
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Maturity, 
Purity, 
Flavor 


all just right in 


Hunter 


Rye 


BatTiMore RYE 
The connoisseur’s 


WH LAnanan & 0 me = delight; his taste 
: 1S gratified and his 
judgment satisfied 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
ON APPROVAL 


New External Remedy so Successfv! 
That the Makers are Willing to 
Wait for their Pay Until 
the Work is Done. 


SEND YOUR NAME TODAY. 
We want to send—free to try—to every rheumatic 
sufferer in the land, a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the great Michigan external cure for rheumatism of 
every kind no matter where located or how severe. 
Send us your name today. The Drafts will come pre- 
paid by return mail. If you are satisfied with the relief 
they bring you, then you can send us One Dollar. If 
not, they cost you nothing. This is the only way we 
sell the Drafts. Nobody pays until satisfied, and you 
can see that we couldn’t afford to make such an offer 
if the Drafts didn’t cure, and cure to stay cured. 
Rs ea The Drafts are worn as 
Z i: illustrated, and cure by ab- 
- id sorbing acid impurities 
from the blood through 
the pores of the tender foot 
soles, and also acting on the important nerve centers 
there. We will gladly show any one who calls the 
thousands of testimonial letters we have received 
from cured chronic cases in all parts of the world. 
Our free booklet (in colors) on Rheumatism contains 
a number of these testimonials, with photographs. 
Write today to the Magic Foot Draft Co., 536A, Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial pair of Drafts on 
approval and our free book Doit now. 


J. W. YORK & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Band Instruments 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Lansing Foundry Company, 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


GRAY IRON CASTINGS 


Wood and Me ta' Patterns. 
LANSING, MICH. 





WKEN LOOKING FOR 
UNION MADE GOODS with Union Labels 


FOR LABOR DAY 
WEAR 


See that a Union Label Belt is part of your uniform. 
Factory No. 39. 


THE CHICAGO CHATELAINE BAG CO. 


63 East Washington Street, 
Is the Only Union Label Belt Factory in Chicago. 





SIPE’S JAPAN OIL 


NO 


ne AY all 








Painting, Staining and Graining 


is Superior to Linseed Oil and Dryers. 


For Durability and Finish 
is Unequalled. 


For further information, address 


JAMES B.SIPE & CoO. 


400 Federal Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


| 
} 
| 
| 























Interlocking Rubber Tiling 


Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
facturedin a carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
$1 and 93 Chambers St., New York. 
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LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 
“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 





























UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
NEW YORK CiTY. 


mee Loose 
m labels 


in the 
hands of 


Storekeep- 
ers are 
counter- 
feits. 


Beware 

of 

Bogus and | 
Imitation 
Labels. 


The only genuine Label indorsed by American 
Federation of Labor and Organized 
Labor in general. 











MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RETURN TO DEALER scx your DEALER FOR 

iF SEAMS RIP OR Voun. SUES F 

BUTTONS COME OFF |. MARKE : 
“JUST AS GOOD 


ake ¥ 
Your Label—Advertise It 


Make it familiar to the public, and popularize 
the principles you stand for. 


You can best do this by the liberal use of our 
Celluloid and Metal Advertising Novelties. 


Many up-to-date labor organizations throughout the 
country are successfully using our Novelties in this way. 
They pay. Try them yourselves. 


BADGES—-BANNERS—-BUTTONS 
For All Purposes. 


All our goods are Union-Made. Samples and full infor- 
mation sent free upon request. 








THE WHITEHEAD 2 HOAG CO., 
Newerk, N. Jj. 








When purchasing your Underwear for Man, 
Woman, or Child, do not fail to ask for the 


Norfolk and New Brunswick 
Hosiery Co.'s 


CELEBRATED GOODS 


For sale by all first-class dealers 





3 Factories, New Brunswick, N. J. 


> ade 











STARUNION OVERALL 


Une Buy he 


Lee 
H. R. Stoepel, Maker, Detroit, Mich. 


Send for circulars if not on sale in your city. 

















MEN’S WEAR 


Fall and Winter Weights 




















A. H. @ C. B. ALLING 


DERBY, CONN. 





Agents Wanted in every town and city. The 

Wool and Worsted Underwear fastest selling article on the market. One bun- 
dred percent profit. Ladies can sell these as well 

asmen. Send 25 cents for samples. Address 


Half Hose in Mixes, Colors, and Fancies 
Chas. Wallerstedt Mfg. Co. 
110 North Fourth Street, ST.LOUIS, MO. 


























i SHIRTS 


Cir Tiaqatuy 





Best on EARTH. 
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THE U.S. STANDARD 


VOTING MACHINE 


An Assured Fact— 
Not an Experiment. 


Has withstood the test of SEVEN YEARS of 
Continuous Use at Elections. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 
AND OPERATION. 


Secures Secret Vote and Immediate Returns 
at the close of the polls. 


1619 


of these machines used at the November, 1904, 
Elections, throughcut the United States. 


Descriptive pamphlets furnished on application. 


U. S. STANDARD 


VOTING MACHINE COMP’Y 


Executive Offices: ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Works: JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 





nome 
SELTZER 


ere 


’ CURES ALL 


HEADACHES-10' 








BERRY BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan 
FOR EVERY USE KNOWN. 


New York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 











TheMerriamMfg.Co. 


Manufacturers of 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 
AND BOXES. 


Fine Interior Wood Work, Sideboards, Bars, 
and Coolers, Office Fixtures, Mantels, Etc. 


618 to 630 East Water St. 
and 106 to 110 Almond St. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 











Boston 
Artificial Leather Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


MOROCCOLINE 


Trade Mark. 


12 East 18th St., NEW YORK. 











Valuable and Salable Patents Promptly Secured. Advice as to Patent- 
ability and Commercial Value Free. Write for Inventor’s Hand Book. 





| PATENTS 


SHEPHERD @ PARHER, Patent Lawyers 





! “During the past ten years Mr. Shepherd, of Shepherd & 
: Parker, has obtained for us a — many important 
i atents. We have no hesitation n heartily recommend- 

ng him to anyone having need of the services of a pat- 
} 


entattornev. HaLt.woop Casu Recister Co. 


Mr. Parker, on November 1, 1903, resigned his posi- 
tion as an examiner in the U. S. Patent Office to enter 
this firm. 


Address, 196 Dietz Building, Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


asa WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 
eS 


Protect yourselves from being defrauced. 


READ THE FOLLOWING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Scranton, Pa., on December 14, i90l, 


In reference to 
DECEPTIVE, PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of ou: 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we have also endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of — complaint, we make the followin, recommendations : 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or pot publications in which the name of 
the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifth—7hat it be a, os emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ts the official monthly maga 
sine of the American Federation of Labor, and ts the only publication in which advertisements are received 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ 
ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors ha‘ 
victimized merchants and other friends of the movement 1n a most shamefu 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executi, 
Council u — the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this end 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in ea 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the tect that the Americ 
yoo te of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication 
any ki: 
Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, Decemb=1 


14, 1901 
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GARLOCK PACKINGS 


HIGH GRADE, 
FOR STEAM, WATER, *MMONIA, HYDRAULIC, ETC., 
Are the Standard the World Over 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO 


New York Pittsburg 
Boston Cleveland 
Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Denver 
Atlanta, Ga. San Francisce 





Hamburg. Ger 


Palmyra. WN. Y. 


Main Office and Factories: 


The Pittsburg Steam Packing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam, “7 Hydraulic, 
Water, = aon Air, 
Ammonia, (> Ete. 


FIBROUS PACKINCS 


210 SECOND AVENUE, 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Steel Storage and | 
Elevator Construction Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Builders of Fire-Proof 
Grain Elevators. 


John W. Masury& Son 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York 








Building Construction 
Engineering in all its 
branches. Foundations, 
Structural Steel, Electric 
Light and Power Plants, 
Steam Heating Plants. 


MAIN OFFICES 
ATLANTIC BLpGc., NEw YORK 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 














9 Lake St., CHICAGO. 





Chicago 
“OHIO” TOOLS 
THOMPSON-STARRETT Are made from 
COMPANY Best Materials 
Correctly Treated 


That’s why they give such universal satisfaction. Every 
tool is covered re broad guarantee. Insist upon having 
them. Our catalogue showing an extensive line of Im- 
proved Carpenters’ Tools sent on request. 


OHIO TOOL COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Hart & Crouse Co. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


Royal Heaters 


Hot Water, Steam, and Hot Air Heaters. 


New York Radiators 
For Steam and Water. 


236 Water St., NEW YORK. 
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THE VOLK HAT COMPANY 


Successors to JOSEPH A. VOLK & CO. 


MANUFACTLRERS OF 


Fine Wine Stiff Hats. 
ob 


Cor. Raymond and Day Sts. South Norwalk, Conn. 














Lawyers’ Title and Guaranty Insurance Co. 
412 FIFTH ST. N. W. 
(Century Building), WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Examines and Insures Titles 
Conveyancing in all its Branches 


J. A. MAEDEL, GEO. M. EMMERICH, ERNEST L. SCHMIDT, 
President : Treasurer Secretary 








H H ; k ld fi i- 
Imperial Furniture Polish tureiixe new. 
Used by the best 
furniture factories. A booklet, “How to Care for 
Furniture,” free with each order. Send 25 cts. for 
; oe DULLINE COMPANY, 


576 N. Prospect St., Grand Kapids, Mich. 





vr 














Use Dr. TRAGER’S 
FATAL ROACH POWDER. 


Clean your house of Cockroaches and Waterbugs. 

Sold under Guarantee. 25c. Per Box. 
Manefactured by H. F. TRAGER @ SONS, 
Office and Laboratory, 1016 Price Street, 

Factory 226 N. Main Ave., SCRANTON, PA. 
Also Manufacturers of other Insecticides. 


THE CHICAGO & ALTON 














runs the largest pocsenserengnee BUY THE BEST— 
in the wor e ° 
They keep the trains on time The Hings of ALL Polishes 
_s_ FOR HOTELS, BAR FIXTURES, ETC. 
Between Chicago, Hatt’s Piano and Furniture Polishes and Cleaners ma ie 
St. Louis, > are <5 = _ te a cont Ring ge ment 
rom lookin e old, att’s ecia ng for repsir 
Kansas City and work. Twenty ears in use by feading manufacturers 
Peoria throughout the wlied Goshen. Ask your Gralere. a ne 
A ple order, one dozen $1.50, prepaid. One gallon, $1.50 pre 
ane ee ae paid. Local ogee wanted. 
pee SHAS. E. HATT, Grand Rapids, Micb. 
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W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pianos, Reed Organs, Pipe Organs, and Piano Players. 


Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boul., 


CHICAGO. 











Ire Very Best Edge Tools Made in America 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


“D,R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE Anvwnens 
IN THE WORL 

For Carpenters, Coopers, meet Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools , 
made in this country. 

For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 
If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 


as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 


| ROCHESTER, N. ¥. TRADE MARK 


JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIES, Vice-Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 
GEO. DAVIES, Pur. Agt. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 


Foundry and 
Machine Works 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 


HORN & THOMAS, Gen’! Agents, 
Havemeyer Building, 
26 Cortlandt tk, New York. 


N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 











The 
“Reading” 


Transom 
Lifter 


Self-locking. Requires only 

one hand to raise or lower | 

Same lifter | 
| 


the transom. 
works transoms hung in 
nine different positions 
without changing any of 
the parts. 














PATENTED 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


MADE BY 


READING HARDWARE CO. 
READING, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 
617 Market St. 


NEW YORK 
96-98 Reade St. 


CHICAGO 
105 Lake St. 

















The Normandin Block Machine 


AND ITS PRODUCT RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD, ST. LOUIS. 


Hundreds of our 
machines are in 
successful opera- 
tion. Thousands of 
Normandin Con- 
crete Blocks are 
used daily. The 
NormanDINn Con- 
Crete Brock Ma- 
cuine is adopted b 
and used by the Hd 
S. Government En- 


gineers, “It Must be Right.” Printed matter upon request. 


CEMENT MACHINERY COMPANY | 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 
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octtSactutne’ KEYSTONE, BADGE, CO. 752%: 


we would advise you THEY USE 
to write to the 622-624 Penn Street, READING, PA. THE LABEL 














THE 


Blickensderfer Typewriter 


The Blickensderfer is a standard machine that will do as 
much work in a neater and better manner than any machine 
on the market. 

A Few Features. For Manifolding and Stencil Cut- 
ting it has no equal. Has interchangeable Type, Visible 
Writing, Perfect and Permanent Alignment. Is Simple, 
Portable and Durable. Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


= The Blickensderfer Manufacturing Co. 
No. 5, $35.00 No. 7, $50.00 No, 644 Atlantic Street, Stamford, Conn. 











The Leading Manufacturers of 
Shoe Knives in the World. 


We make Bread, Meat, Butcher, Paperhanger, and 

Cigar Knivesand Cuban Blades. Also special Knives of UNION LABEL 
every description. Best Boot and Shoe Makers’ Knives 
and Cutters, Hatters and Cap Makers’ Knives. latest 
Improved Knife Handles. We guarantee all of our 
= to give perfect satisfaction if used for the purpose 
or 


INSIST UPON HAVING the “S. RICHARD” KNIVES | aeemmai UNITED 


and heed that they trade-mark, and you 


rour will get the best. 
Sometime ago we entered into an agreement oa » ATTE ~ § 
with the Metal Polishers’ Union whereby we 


are entitled to use their label, andalso stamp 


CO) of label on our blades, and all goods 
bearing our name and also ‘this stamp are OF NORTH AMERICA. 


union-made. 
HEN you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, 
THE STEPHEN RICHARD CO., Southbridge, Mass., U. S.A. | W see to it that the enuine Union Label is sewed in it 
The Genuine Union Label is poceeemes on the four edges 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B, Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., is a non-union 


concern. 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, President. 





SECURED OR FEE RETURNED, 


oy ty Te ey MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Guenee, 0.3. 


11 Waverly Place, New York City. 





No, 666 F Street, N. W., Washington, D.C, 





Ask Your Jeweler for 


S. 0. BIGNEY 
& C0.’S 


Gold-Filled Chains. 
They are Reliable. 





New York Office: 
3 MAIDEN LANE. ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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THAT “Y” 
on an ammonia valve or fitting is 
a guarantee of superiority. In 
other words, it means as much on 
the smallest piece of work that 
leaves our plant as our name plate 
does on the largest ice-making 

or > machine we 
build. 


Write for catalog 2 


York Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Works 
YORK, PA. 
General Western Office, Chicago. 











It doesn’t cost any 

more to have a good 

» chuck—like the PRATT, 

E in which drills can not 

© slip—than it does for 
very ordinary ones. 


PRATT CHUCK CO. 
Frankfort, N. Y., U. S.A. 


aaa Representatives—Selig, Sonnenthal & 
., 85 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 








Pittsburgh White Meta! Go. 


1739 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
160 LEROY ST., - NEW YORK, 


BABBITT AND ANTI-FRICTION METALS. 
ELECTROTYPE, STEREOTYPE, 
LINOTYPE. 


BEST METALS KNOWN 


PRICES CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY AND 
... MARKET 














Goodyear 
Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. 





Manufacturers of P ylvania White H 


LUMBER 


Milis on Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. 


CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


950 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















